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FOREWORD 



Tht' Sixteenth Lake Okoboji Educational Media Leadership Conference is 
history. This Summary Report will endeavor to report the activities and major 
accomplishments approved by the delegates in Augu , 1970. Included are the 
"concerns" of the dele^^ates, written in advance of the meeting, that illustrate 
the wide diversity of interests and anxieties. 

The theme selected by the Planning Committee this year was "Media and 
the Learner in the 70's". However, after all committee reports were approved, 
the delegates changed the theme title to: "Redesign of Education: Media and 
the Learner in the 70's". This was brought about by a major thrust the group 
mado (hiring this five day meeting pointing towards the needs of education in 
the future. Dr. Curtis Ramsey, Kent State University, in the keynote address 
made the delegates aware of the major problems in education in the past, 
present, immediate future, and future. Following the keynote the delegates 
divided into five groups to study; 

Loarnoi'S and Thoir Environment 

TIic Role .uul Function o\ the Instructional Technologist in the 70's 
Teaclior 'Director of Learning 

Rationale, Trends, and Prototypes for Redesign of Education 
Related Concerns of Redesi;^n 

Delega* to Okoboji came from thirty- one states, Puerto Rico, and 
Norway. They are selected in seven different ways, the majority being sent 
as official representatives of AECT Affiliates. Advanced graduate students 
each year make a major contribution to the conference. It is very rewarding 
to see the young people move forward into leadership roles in the field. 

Keynoter Ramsey indicated that the media specialist of the future may 
have little to do with information storage and retrieval, but his major function 
would be that of message design in the educational commu'nications process. 
He ended his presentation by saying, "We could do no better, Okobojijins, than 
to quote Polonius' remarks to Laertes, as the young man was embarking upon 
a long and apparently dangerous journey: 'This above all, to thy own self be 
true, and thou cans't not then be false onto the end. 

Sixteen Okoboji Conferences have come and gone. The outstanding 
change that has taken place in recent years is the desire of the delegates 
to look at the major problems in education, as contrasted with the early years 
of the conference when they looked only at problems directly related to edu- 
cational media. The author looks at this as a sign that the educational com- 
munications and technology field has come of age. We are ready to prove the 
worth of our programs H'.^d face the problems of much needed change in edu- 
cation. 

Perhaps the following quote from a letter received following the con- 
ference would indicate the feeling of a graduate student who participated: 
"I want to thank you for making the Okoboji experience s ."^ significant for me. 
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Wliat a warm. solf-luinU in)- iccAin^ I had upon leaving. As a {.raduate student 
I know the conference has had a tremendous in^^act upon me and will inriuenco 
my thinking and perspective of education for a lonj- time. Never have I seen 
so many people work so hard! Never iiavc I seen so many people have so 
mucli fun and good fellowship! " 

The true value of the Okoboji Conference is its influence on delej^ates 
to accept leadership roles in their own states and communities, and to extend 
this "Okoboji mystique", as some call it, to others in the educational com- 
munications and technology field. 



Chairman: Iowa Committee for 

Okoboji Conferences X^^J^'^ ^(-^ C5 i' \^ -r^ 

Lee W. Cochran 



vi 



pf:rsons attending the sixteenth lake okoboji 
kducational media leadership conference 

Auoust 16-21, 1970 
Iowa Lakosick' Laboratory, Lake Okoboji, Milford, Iowa 

Note: Thir number in pa rtMithe sis (69,70) following the name indicates 

the years this pt^rson has attended Okoboji Conferences. (WDAVI, 
and other initials show tlic State Affiliate Organization. U more 
than ont^ from any state, this indicates there are more than one 
affiliate, or one of those listed was voted back from previous 
year's conference, 

1. Andor^ion, Edward L, , Assistant Professor, School of Education, 
Wisconsin State University, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 54901 (69, 70) 
(WDAVI) 

Barry, Richard A. , AV Director, Central School District Locust 
Vallev, N('W York 1 1 560 (70) (Lon^ Island Educ. Comm. Council) 

3. Becklun i, Arlo (Mrs. ), College of Education, University of South 
Alabama, Mobile, Alabama 36608 (70) 'AEMA) 

4. Bolvin, Boyd M. , Associate Dean of Instruction Learning Resources, 
Bellovue Community College, 3000 145th Place S. E. , BoUevue, 
Washington 98004 (70) (Pres. , WDAVI) 

5. Branum, Paul, Di r -^ctor of Instructional Media Services, Augustaiia 
College, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 57102 (70) (SDE^^.IA) 

6. Breznik, Roy E, , Media Director, Bossier Parish School Board, 
• P. O. Box 218, Benton, Louisiana 71006 (69, 70) (LAVA) 

7. Brown, Lynn, Audiovisual Coordinator, Office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Room 108, State Office Building, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 46204 (70) (AVID of Indiana) 

8. Bullard, John R. , Assistant Professor, College of Education, The 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 52240 (70) (AVEAI) (Iowa 
Comn^ittee ) 

9. Campion, Lee, Divisi..>n of Educational Communications, New York 
State Education Department, Albany, New York 12224 (55, 56, 60, 
68, 69, 70) (N. Y.S. AVA) (Past President AECT) 

10. Carlock, Philip D. , Associate Dean of Listruction, Forest Park Com- 
munity College, 5600 Oakland Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63110 
(67, 69, 70) ^(DAVE) ^ 
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11. Christisot^ Milton, SupcM'vif.or of AV M^itorials, Madison Public Schoolh;, 
P. O. l>t)X^180, 545 W. Dayton Strt ot, Madison, Wisconsin 53703 (70) 
(WDAVI) 

1^. Clark, Ann, Ct)nforoncc Secretary, Audiovisual Center, The University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 52240 (62 throui^h 70) (Iowa Committee) 

13. Cochran, Lee W. , Chairman, Iowa Committee for Okoboji Conferences, 
35 Olive Court, Iowa City, Iowa 52240 (55 through 70) (AVEAI) (Chrm. , 
Iowa Committee) 

14. Cochran, Lida M. , Assiotant Professor, College of Education, The 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 52240 (60 through 70) (President, 
AVEAI) (Iowa Committee) 

15. Coou, Nile D, , Director, Bureau of Instructional Media Sei. vices, 
Pennsylvania Department of Education, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17126 
(70) (PLRC) 

16. Corwin, Lynn, Director, Douglas County Instructional Media Center, 
1111 S, E, Court Avenue, Courthouse Annex, Roseburg, Oregon 97470 
(70) (OIMA) 

17. Dale, Eriing, Pedagogisk Institutt, Oslo Universitet, P. O. Box 1092, 
Oslo 3, Norway (70) 

18. L^iiols, C. Dan, Director of Instructional Media, Tarrant County Junior 
College, 828 Harwood Read, Hurst, Texas 76053 (70) (TAET) 

iq. Cic :^io, j"oscph F. , (Fairfield Public Schools), R. 4, Puncaster Lane, 
Ver on, Connecticut 06086 (69, 70) (Pres., CAVEA) 

20. Han^ilton, Lester L. , Director of Instructional Aids, Charleston County 
School District, 67 Leg'.rc Stree^ Charleston, South Carolina 29401 
(70) (Pres. , SCDAVI) 

21, Harcleroad, Fred F. , President, American College Testing Program, 
P. O. Box 168, Iowa City, Iowa 52240 (6l, 70) (AVEAI) (Resource 
Delegate ) 

22. Haroian, Jacob, Director, Ln structional Materials Center, Manchester 
Pviblic Schools, 45 School Street, Manchester, Connecticut 06040 (70) 
(CAVEA) 

23, Hedges, John R. , Chairman Emeritus of Okoboji C:onfe rence - . 
30 Learner Court, Iowa City, Iowa 52240 (55 through 10) 
(Executive Secretary, AVEAI) (Iowa Committee) 



24. lit'inirh, UoIxmM, T^r off s s o r , Audio- Visual ContiM', Indiana University, 
lUoi)iniii,;,(i)n, Indiana •! 740 1 hO, 67, 70) (A VI D of indiana) (Pros, 
Kk'cl AKCT) 

25, Ilic:(^k, Ijarry L, , Miulia Dirt'cior, Rockford Coini-mmity ^^chool s, 

531, Rockford, Iowa 50468 (70) (Secretary, AVEAI) (Iowa 
CvOnUTiil ti'c) 

Zt). Hill, Harold , lUireau of Audiovisual Instruction, Stadium Building, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 8030Z (63 through 70) 

((;:ava) 

27, riolnu's, (.:harles W. , School [district No. 6, 811 15th Street, Greeley, 
Colorach) 80631 (65, 70) (CAVA) 

28. Hubbard, Richard, I-^chicatic^nal Conmuinications , State University 
c:olleor, Oswego, New York 1 3126 (58, 59, 60, 70) (NYSAVA) 

20, Huisnian, Mayo J,, SupiM'visor of Instructional Materials, Rapid City 
Public Schools, 800 South Street, Rapid City, South Dakota 57701 (69, 
70) (SDEMA) 

30, Hunger, Chari-^s, Associate Director, Audio Visual Services, Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio 44240 (70 ) (EMCO) 

31, Hutchusoii, Sister SigricI, Director of Educational Media, College of 
St, Benedict, St, Joseph, Minnesota 56374 (68, 69, 70) (AVCAM) 
(Planning Committee 1970) 

32, Kemp, Jerrold E. , Coordinator, Audio- Visual Service Center, San 
Jose State College, San Jose, California 951 14 (63, 70) (AVEAC) 

33, Kent, James A, , Assistant Director for Operations, Audiovisual 
Center, The University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 52240 (68, 70) 
(Iowa Committee) 

34, Kueter, Roger A, , Assistant Professor, University of Northern Iowa, 
Cedar Falls, lov/a 50613 (formerly at Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana) (70) (AVID) 

35, Eacock, Donald W. , Assistant Directo:- lor Media D'^ velopme nt. Audio- 
visual Center, The University of Iowa, ow . City, Iowa 52240 (^~Z, 66, 
67, 70) (AVEAI) (Iowa Committee) 

36, Lalve, Eeone, Audio Visual Building Coordinator, Dade County Public 
Schools, 8527 Crespi Boulevard, Miami Beach, Florida 33141 (60 
through 68, 70) (FAVA) 
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l„ilin)r, Arlhur, hi st r lu t iona 1 NtattM-ials CicntcM-, Daricn l^oarcl o( l^du- 
.•alinii, l^>st Koarl, Darim, C \)nnr it:ut (()3 Ihrou.uli 68, 70) 

(C :A\'F:A ) (Rr .snurri' Dt'lf^atr ) 

Lhiiu, <'arl A., Din'^'li)!', I.raruini" sou rci" s , Saiull).!! Conununity 
ColU'L-r, \\ O. 1 SoulluM-n l^inc's, North Ciarolina ZH'.^cST (70) 

(!)A1-: of N('1:A) 

l.avin, Marvii), Clollri^c ol" I-alucat icin, Thv. Univorsity o\ Iowa, Iowa 
C'itv, Iowa >^^4l) (70) (Iowa Coiniuit loc ) 

Lavin, Mildrrd, Cloliouo ol I'Miu'at Ion, Tlir Uiuversity of Iowa, ]( wa 
(-itv, l-'wa ')1Z40 (70) (Iowa Cloiiiniilloi' ) 

laMK', Daxid, i'Miu al i ona 1 Ixrsour^a' CtMitor, P. O. P)Ox4Z, Sor^iAoaiit 
Idull', l.>\/a Sl0~-^4 ((.3 ihrou^Ljh «'iS, 70) (AXI'lAJ) (Iowa Conmutt oc ) 

[.uim, Il^iboiM A., XU-rlical A \' Coo r d i nal o !' , Audiovisual ConliM', rhe 
linivr rsJty of I-wa, Iowa Cily, Iowa SiZ40 (04, o7, (uS, 0^, 70) (AVI':AI) 
(Iowa cioiuiuit ro) 

NK l\ay, Clorald U. , Audiovisual Spocialisl, UiiiviTsity of Minnosota, 
ill (.:o}lc'y Hall, St. Paul Campus, St.. Paul, Minno sota 5 5 1 0 1 (70) 

(A vc:a\i) 

Mau/J, I'^rauk J., Diiu'clor, F.ducat i oua 1 C:orannuuc:ations, WCst I'uibylon 
Schools, ZOO Fari)iJiv.:rlalo Uoad, W(vst Babylon, Nl'w York 1 1 704 (70) 

(skcc:) 

MoU-hior, John F\ , Coordinator oT Ciurricuiuni Materials, P. O. Box 
5Z, F-^arsipnany, NfW Jorscy 07054 (70) (N.IAVC) 

Midlv), MichaL-1 W. , Dir^'otor, Instructional Technology, Portsmouth 
Schi^'ol Department, Education Lane, Portsmouth, Rhode Island 02871 (70) 
(AVEARI) 

Moll, Mans, Audiovisual Dt-pa rtment , We ste r n lUinoi s University, 
Macomb, Illinois bl455 (70) (LAVA) 

Montuome ry. Dale, Media Specialist, DeKalb C:(jnuiiunity Unit Schools, 
District 4J:cS, Dt^Kalb, Illinois hOll-S (70) 

Morse, Tlionuis A. , Audiovisual Director, Winchester PuIdUc Schools, 
Winciiostei-, Ma s sa cluisetl s 01890 (70) (" 'iident, MAVVv) 

Moss, Roy, Audicn-isual ClmiIcm-, Graml.)lini^ CoUeue, P. C. Boxdl, 
Cramblinu, Louisiana 71^15 (70) (LA\'A) (i^vesource Deh.\uali') 
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■1 I . Nihiulv, Kn-lKU'<l, Assm iation for K(lvu:ati ona 1 C>()ninuinicat.i()'is aiul 

SixtiMMith Strri't, N. VV. , Washington, I), C. /.003() 
(h^, (>4, h6, ^^S, 70) (Rrpri^sc'nlinjj^ AKCrr) 

Oult'shy, William , DinuMor, Audiox'isual CiMilor, Tlu.^ Mni\(.'r,sity 
i>( h)\va, K)wa City, Iowa ^^^40 h^j, 70) (AVL'Al) (Assi.stanl; 

C'hainnan, low a (.'ot nniil t im- ) 

^1.3. Owoii, Sharon (Mrs.), I.V) Stadium Phici^, Syracusi*, Ni'W '\)rk 
13Z10 (70) 

'^4. Pi'und, J. Ilichard, DirrcJor, 'a'arniiiL', Rcsourcc^s CcntcM', Slati? 

University College, Osw^i^c^, .N(»w York 1 31 26 -(68, 69, 70) (NYSA^.^A) 
( ( ;hai r man, Planni Committ ec 10 70) 

55. F^hinilcy, Virginia O, , Supervisor, l\.*aching Methods Laboratory, 
Marshall University, Huntinj^ton, West VirL»inia 25701 (70) (WYAVA) 

56. Ilainsoy, Cairtis, FClementary E.aication Department, Kent State 
Univi rsity, Kent, Ohio 44240 (62 , 63, 64, 65, 70) (Keynote Speaker) 

57. Re<."d, Calvin, Director, Teaching aiid Resource Center, UnivcM'sity 
of Nex-ada, Kono, Nrvada 89507 (70) (NEMA) 

58. Kiddle, A, C. , Jr, , Audiovisual Director, Sunnyside School District, 
470 E. Valencia Road, Tucson, Ari/.ona 85706 (70) (AAAVED) 

50. Rivera, Victor Morales, Sub-Director of Academic Programs, 

Department of Education, Hato Rey, Puerto Rico 00919 (70) (PRAVA) 

60. Rohr, Tod, Assistant Dean of Instrtiction, Forest Paric Community 
College, 5600 Oikland Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 631 1 0 (70) (DAVE) 

61. Saks, Lc»\\Ts, Director, Audiovisual, East Detroit Public Schools, 
15700 Nine Mile Road, East Detroit, Michigan 4802 1 (69, 70) (MAVA) 

62. Smith, Carolyn (Mrs. ), Assistant Conference Secretary, Audiovisual. 
Center, The University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 52240 (70) (Iowa 
Committee ) 

()3. Smith, Lot-see P., 1 523 Windsor Way, Norman, Oklahoma 73069 (70) 

64. Stamper, Silas S. , Associate Professor, Education Department, 
University of Tulsa, 600 South College, Tulsa, Oklahoma 741 04 (70) 
(OAEMT) 

65. Suchesk, Arthur M. , Director, Instructional Media Systems Division, 
Southern California Regional Occupation Center, 2300 Crenshaw L>]^^d. , 
Torrance, California 90501 (69, 70) (AVEAC) 
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Ab. T.iylor, Ainv^lin (Mrs,), ( i(M» rdi ii.it o i' Aud iv)v i svi.il Srrvjtu-s, I^oafd 
ol l^iblic- Instnu'tion, S^mtuhoIc C'ounly, 1 I Pinr Avrnuc, Saiilorc', 
Florida ^.^77 1 (70) (I^rcs. , i'^AVA) 

67. ThoinjD.'U)!!, Lowi'll, A.s.sistant Professor, NrwSrIiool, Ihiivrrsity 
Noi-th Dakota, ciraiul Forks, North V)akot i (70) (i^'sourci^ I I oi'.al r ) 

68. Tubbs, (iordon II., Djrorlor, Instructional TitIwioIo^V Markots 

vtdopmonl, i.astivian Kodak C.a)rni)any, 3-13 Stale Slrcnd, Uooliosirr, 
N<'\v York 146'30 (66, 68. 60, 70) (NVSAVA) (Planning; ConunittiM- 
1070) (KrprosiMitin^ NAVA) 

60, l\illy, ,IiniH*.s, Assistant instruitor, I'.aist I'oxas Stato Pnivorsity, 
C:o^lMUM•ci^ Trxas 75-l.!8 (69, 70) (rEXAVKD) 

70. V(Milo, CMiarlos J., Exi'cutivi' Src la-tai-y, ValN-y In st r ucd. ional TV 
Ass()c:ialii)n, P. Q. 1U)X 6, Sacranu'nto, Caiiiornia 0^801 (6V), 70) 
(AVi':AC) (Planning C:omnutt(jo 1 070) 

71. WajL^oniM', Violrt (Mrs.), Assistant I.)iri'et(Jr, E:RIC Clearinghouse for 
Sot;'«-i Scionct- Education, Univau'sily of (volorado, 7060 R(;arin^ Fork 
d^r- i, r>ouIdcr, C:olorado 8030Z (70) (CAV/v; 



GUESTS ATTENDING THE CONFERENCE; 

K Jo^-^TiSon, Howard R. II., Director, Media Center, 31Z N. Rosalind Ave. 
Orlando, Florida (70) 

2. MiHci Mavreen B. Assistant Professor of Speech, Marshall 
Univi'rsity, Huntinnton, West X'ir^inia (70) 
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IM.ANMN< . (MMMii 1>mk jjir: i<t7(> OKoMo.M ( X,)NM'' M K I :N ( :!• 



.1 , l\ J I ha r ( 1 i M u i)( I , ( li a i r i la ti 

( if) rf{'»n I uhhh 

Si s( f r vSi^« r i(] I lut v he ^.on 

David S. ( lil lord 

K 1 1 ha rd ( ii 1 1< »• \- 



Cha rli^' VV. UohtM't :., Jr. 
KobtM't Cla rlt'tt I>ia's, Kli'c t 

ol DAV! (ax -officio) 
William \y 0^'.lrsby (Iowa 

(yoinniil Irr rt'p.; ax- officio) 



N.>lr: (*iill\)r(l, (iilkry, ('n-rlctti .iiul l\o})orts were unable fo attciul the 
1 ^' /O conl c rciu c. 

hi c.trly CJclohor I'U)'^ the Pl.iiiniui/ ( 'on mii 1 1 cc ap].>rovccl the topic 
lor I lie P^7() C)l\ohoji Conference as, "Merjia and the I..i«arnei' in the 7'()'s''. 
Ilii^ lopit \\as thanued at the close of the conferenct.' to rea<l "ivedcsiuii of 
I-aiucation. Mi-dia aiui the Learner in the 70 's". 

The IManninj^ (loniniittet* helrl its fii*i>t meelini.! in D'Mioit, Miclii^an at 
the tinii' of the DA VI Convention, \\'here it st-iecttMl resource dtdepates, erad- 
uai ' student deleUiites, and the keynote speaker, Dr, Curtis Kamsey, Kent 
State r^ni ve r .sit y . 

I hc coriitiiitt ee auain iiuM on August I - 1 t% M-7l\ at th<^ iowa Lakeside 
Lahoi'atory, \^'tuM*e the conference is htdd, to establish ground rules, se\*(.:t 
c-'unniil t ee s necderl durini: the conference, and appoint a nominatin*; coniniit- 
lee to tioHiinate persi)ns who would .serve as co-chairmen of the conference. 



If, in later years, the results 
o( this co'-f'erence are found to have 
advanced the thinkinu in some eircas 
of Educati.>nal Media, it shc:ulfl be 
credited to the hard work and plan- 
ninu t)f the coirin nt Icl- , 





. _ Plannint; Committee making; last minute iirranj^ements 
X ^ prior to open ins; of 1 6th Okohoji Conference 



FIRST GENERAL SESSION 



Sunday, August 16, 1970 
7:30 p. m. 

Presiding: Lee W. Cochran, Chairman, Iowa Committee for Okoboji 
Conferences 

I. Mr. Cochran opened the inference by welcoming all delegates on 
behalf of The University Iowa, President Willard L. Boyd, and 
the 1970 Iowa Committee for Okoboji Conferences. 

II. Mr. Cochran explained the Okoboji Process, and indicated the reasons 
for ^he success of previous Okoboji Conferences as: 

A. The high caliber leadership of the delegates. 

B. The unstructured nature of the conference, giving every delegate 
an opportunity to speak and not just listen, 

C. The mandatory ruling that all delegates will study the topic in 
advance, and write their "concerns relating to the topic" to be 
printed and distributed at the first day of the meeting. , 

D. The appointment of a Chairman of Rest and Nit-picking, who can 
stop any discussion. 

E. The friendships which grow during five days of communal living 
and working with the other delegates. 

F. The quiet surroundings which nurture contemplation of important 
probleins. 

A slide-tape presentation on 
Leadership and Educational 
Media was presented in 
closing the first phases of 
the meeting. 




Lee Cochran welcomes delegates at 1st General Session 
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(I'irst Genera^ Session - continued) 

IV. I^ee W. Cochran presented 

the gavel :o J Richard Pfund, 
Chairman of the Planning 
Committee, who immediately 
called on William B. Oglesby 
to introduce the keynote 
speake r . 

V. Following the keynote talk, 

the delegates were asked to 

present any questions at thc-.t 

time, since Dr. Ramsey had 

to leave early the next m.orn- 

inu. Many pointed questions 

were asked and well fielded 

by the keynoter. (See keynote 

talk below. ) 

William Oglesby and Keynoter Ramsey 

VI. Lee W. Cochran introduced the members of the Iowa Committee for the 
l6th Okoboji Conference, and indicated the special assignments of each 
committee member. 

VII. .T. Richard Pfund gave some orientation and preparation the delegates 
should do prior to the opening of the 2nd General Session on Monday 
morning. 




VIII. Adjourned at 10:45 



p. m. 



"^":DIA and the learner IN THE 70's" 
Keynote Address by Dr. Curtis Paul Ramsey 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 



It is a great opportunity to speak at the distinguished Okoboji Forum, the 
meeting with international significance, the convocation of outstanding audio- 
visual leadership, combined with the presence of identified young comers who 
will be leaders in this field in the near future. To know of the subsequent 
literature spin-off which this conference has produced in a variet of ways 
presents an opportunity for all of us to rethink and ponder perlexing problems, 
to reconsider the demanding dilemmas of our times and to rephrase and 
refocus the theory and philosophy for the guidance of our profession. Well, 
these are the opportunities as I see them. 

The other side of that coin, first though, is the sense of responsibility, 
the responsibility to look beyond our own immediate problems and concerns. 
As stated, a copy of a summary of your concerns was provided me, and those 
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concerns wnre studied for my preparation. Second, we have the responsibility 
to stand back and to look afresh, if you will, at the implicarions of our work in 
the broader context, W"c have the responsibility to rededicate our talents to the 
task of reduciiip. ihe tyrannical power of ignorance in the lives of the learners in 
whose name we meet 1^ re and in whose name we work. 

I have been asked to speak on the topic, "The Media and the Learner in 
the 70' s"; but, unfortunately, a crystal ball was not issued to me along with the 
invitation to speak. That item was not in the audiovisual closet at the time. 

1 am going to divide my presentation in several parts. The first part is, 
''Litr oduction". Second, "The 60's, Decade of Change Revolution in our 
Schools", My third area will be "Present and Immediate Future"; the fourth 
area, "Near F'uture"; the fifth area, "Not - s o- Distant Future". I will tell you 
what the last topics are when I get to them. 

We live in a world of change. This is a cliche that we all have heard. We 
live in a world of change whose pace is constantly accelerating, A world of 
revolutionary change, if you will, because the pace is very fast and wrong deci- 
sions m^iy bring disaster for us all. My topic is revolutionary. This used to be 
a proud word, even a nice word in Amer'ca, But more recently, some of us 
have become either ashamed or suspicious of such sentiments, I would suggest 
to you that revolution is not just a war between the have-nots and the haves. 
Revolution, to use the dictionary definition, is a complete or marked change of 
something - -the overthrow of the established system or procedure. 

Revolution, then, is an attempt to improve or to change to a new and, 
hopefully better system. Most revolutions, therefore, are based on ideals and 
philosophy. Of course, in a self - cor r e cting and constantly improving system, 
revolution is not necessary. An evolving system does not create, by neglect, 
further grounds for the seeds of revolt. 

But revolution :s not new to America, nor to its schools. Almost from 
our beginnings as a nation, we have been revolutionaries. We fought men, 
- both red and white - nations, entire peoples, and won. We fought weather, 
a hostile nature, a raw continent and subjugated it, bringing a measure of peace 
and prosperity never before known until almost a curse of plenty now rages. 

We live in a new world. Half of the nations in the United Nations had no 
identity, no geopolitical integrity, no statehood as late as 1 945, Such a bo^sic 
organic structure as the U, N, organization must seek a new modus vivendi as 
nations new and old relate to each other in nc^w ways, and learn to resolve 
problems short of actual political disaster, -v'e ive in a time of political 
upheaval, with hate, frenzy, and frustration in the world at large or here at 
home, Israel, Kashmir, Tel Aviv, Damascus or Amman, Cairo, Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Watts, Kent, or Jackson State, these human turmoils are 
all merely surface manifestations as tragically serious as they are, of deep 
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human and inhuman forces at work. New tides and tensions create pressures 
we in the schools have never before had to face, and all too often, we don't 
reco,Lini/-e the problem in tinie to develop reasonable answers. The greatest 
social revolution of this century, racial de sei^ relation was placed upon the 
schools, in major part for iniple me ntation, as was the great social revolution 
of the 19th Century: immigrant Americanization, absorption, and integration 
into the IdocIv politic. 

Marjorie and I ha\'e iust come from a week in a school system in Missouri, 
that wo think is experiencing the most violent constellation of revolution that 
we ha\'e seen any school district face. f^irst they are moving from sixteen 
school districts, some as small as one teacher - one school district, into one 
school district representing those previou- sixteen school districts. The con- 
cept of school reorganization is not so new, but it is very dr amati c 1 he re . 
Second, in Ihr saine year, the system is moving into a total desegregation 
situation with about 11 . 5 per cent black, with total desegregation of faculty 
and studiMit body. Third, they are moving into one of the most innovativeiy 
designed ntnv open space school buildings I have ever seen, with (fourth) a 
concommitant commitment to inaugurate team teaching and non - g r adedne s s . 
We ha\'e worked in lots of systems but this is the first time I have seen four 
equally dramatic concurrent re\'olutions underway, all to be attacked and hope- 
ally to be soK'ed the first year. 

It is all a question, you scu-, of priority, a question of ideas, a question 
of ideals and philosophy. Our bailies here and abroad are over ideals and 
philosophies- -principles by which men live, the principles which we advocate, 
the principles by which we die. 

I would discuss with you, briefly, what I see as seven groat revolutionary 
forces abroad in the world, having impact on our society and, by inference, 
on our schools. 

One c.:>f these has been characterized by the title, the rising tide of 
nationalism. So it doesn't have to be a developii^ig nation concept. Others 
would refer to it as the rising tides of expectation. It can be the rising tide 
of expectation within our own nation in terms of rising expectations for shar- 
ing in the resources of the land. Nationalism then, is what it means to us 
in terms of rising expectations, the whole issue of the dispersity, disparity 
with which our econon^iic and social resources are distributed. Our questions 
now relate to economic and social Justice. Questions are raised about the 
h:>sic human ethics involved, when the blessings of this world are so unequally 
distributed. The plea now is for Justice, ecjual human justice. All of us share 
in the flood of rising expectations. 

The second revolutionary force is in modes of transportation with change 
so rapid that transportation becomes an almost-out-of-this -world form of 
communication. Recently, several of us attended a conference on international 
telecon-muu-iications. Its purpose was to discuss the use of synchronous orbit 
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Sc'.tellites as a device for transnr itcing educational messages and communica- 
tions. All of the great corporations that have been involved in the space race 
were there. The question of feasibility didn't really enter into it. The more 
basic question, the one tinf ortunately which i:o many people refused to address 
themselves to, was the question of what is it we have to say to each other that's 
important enough to put on an educational satellite and distribute to the nation 
at large simultaneously? I submit it is not a technologi jal question rather 
a curricular question. 

The third revolution is in production ano manufacture. It is simply the 
latest phase of an older revolution which we called the Industrial Revolution. 
But this currently is the revolution in automation or machine control of machine. 
And then, must v. c; ask perhaps of man as well? 

The fourth revolutionary tide is occurring in scientific discovery and 
measurement, calculation and computation, while a fifth revolution moves for- 
ward in medical care and radical treatments. We have more people living 
longer with more infirmities. We have more dependence in relationship to 
productive workers than ever before. Some sociologists and economists have 
counted the ratio of dependence vs. independence that a nation can have and 
survive. We are very close to that line. A friend of mine had an occasion to 
call one of the great research laboratories in one of the major hospitals 
recently that has bee.i involved in this whole issue of radical cares and treat- 
ments, heart transplants and things of this sort. The irreverent young nurse 
who answered the jjhone in this lab answered the telephone wiLii the greeting 
"spare parts"! A iriend of mine who has suffered long, and nearly always 
silently, with a serious spine problem is waiting hopefully for the time that 
he can get a spinal transplant! He is willing to keep the misshapen body he 
has, if he only can have a spine he can depend upon. Remember that song out 
of the Wizard of Oz, "If I Only Had A Heart"? Well, this fellow only wants a 
spine. 

The sixth revolution, and the one very close to our own interests constantly 
in this group, is in new communication devices and procedures. 

The seventh revolution is in new applications of energy and in the harnes- 
sing and discovery of new sources of energy. But, you may say, these are 
affecting us all but not the schools so specifically. Whc^r U the reference 
point here? First, I submit that we see all of these social forces at work, 
these great revolutionary tides and the pressure of any one of them is great. 
The pressure of all in an interrelated fashion, almost forces us, indeed it 
does, forces us to consider change. The change has been occurring so 
rapidly that we have not been able to analyze the consequences of it. Second, 
we tend to equate change and improvement as synonymous terms, and I sub- 
mit that is not true. We had a very great project a few years ago. This was 
one of J. Lloyd Trump's projects with the Secondary School Principal's 
Association in which, for some time, their project activity was focused on 
change. Well, I think, it needs to be said to this group, as well as many 
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other re spo' .^ible educational groups, that focus should not be on change. We 
are 30 accustomed to the new models out of Detroit each year (it is time for 
a new model this year) and it is time for a new model revelation. We are so 
used to a new model out of etroit each year, with a great number of improve- 
ments, so much so, that wj tend to equate these two terms. Well, I submit, 
it is noV true. There is a lot of change that takes place that may not neces- 
sarily be improvement. It is obvious that vou can't have improvement without 
some change taking place, but the reverse of this is not always true. 

I would not want, however, to get caught in the fix of the 100 /ear old 
gentleman who was being feted on his 100th birthday. Newspaper reporters 
and photographers had been there and all had made a great big deal of it. 
One reporter turned and said, "Well, old timer, I suppose you have seen a 
lot of change in your time". The old gentleman thought about it for a minute 
then said "Yes, and I was opposed to derned near every bit of it". 

Wc have all heard the phrase "Stop the world, I want to get off". There 
is no stopping. Someone ha-" suggested a five year moratorium on new inven- 
tions, discoveries and desigu, just to let us consolidate what we already know 
and understand. Well, it won't happen. That is to say, the rate of change has 
accelerated to the point that the change itself is revolutionary rather than 
evolutionary in nature. As we look at the schools W2 can see some of the 
implications. Times of revolution are times of un, jst and insecurity. We're 
suspicious of teachers; all of us are together suspiciously wondering. We 
are wondering about the world's future and whether there is, indeed, a future 
for any of us. 

This is the plea of the young, you see. There is constant attention upon 
the near disaster of the world. They are living in a time in which there is 
no knowledge other than of war-time conditions. The constant Damocles 
sword of nuclear disa-^ter hovers over us all. Indeed, there is reason enough 
for all of us to worry about the world's future, and whether there is a future 
for any of us. In such circumstances, it is not unusual at all to try to retreat, 
to try to seek and yearn for strength and stability, co search for serenity and 
peace of mind, to look for great eternal truths, an.^wers, protections. But 
with it all, the revolution and the revolutionary forces move forward, impinge 
upon us, some obscurely, some obviously but most of them silently and 
stealthily and with am--^ '. i epeed. Our schools and the curriculum are affec- 
ted by all of these re volutiona ^-y movements. 

We have had revolutions before in the schools. A very major one in the 
first third of the present century, placed emphasis on the child and upon his 
world of discovery. It was a reaction against an earlier formality and rigid- 
itv, with its focus on content, with little concern for the individual learner. 
Our revolution of the 30' s and early 40' s placed new emphasis upon the 
learner in a new time and in a new context. We have tended to so regard 
this as the normal condition that we .10 longer think of it as a revolution. But 
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it was revolutionary for W time! This revolution which we called in the 30 's 
the child-centered scho J, developed what we called learner-centered curric- 
ulum. It was child-centered. Our focus was on the child. 

In the last decade or two, there have been, "^.i addition to those seven 
revolutionary tides and times that I mentioned, lour other great problems of 
massive magnitude facin'g the schools, immediately and today. I call these 
the four horsemen of academic Apocalypse. They are not new to you. You 
know about all four of them but let's put them in slightly a different context, 
so v/e can see the full magnitude of what faces us as we enter the decade of 
the 70's. 

The first of these concerns the state of knowledge. We all know about 
this. But let's put it in a more dramatic context as it was put by Dr, Robert 
Oppenheimer when he was testifying before Rep. Edith Green's House Edu- 
cational Sub- Comm'5(':ee a decade ago. Dr. Oppenheimer said (and I am 
paraphasing) "Consider if you will the sum total of all humanly acquired 
knowledge, all of man's intellectual and aesthetic experience, the total resid- 
ual impact of man's occupancy of this small, brief insignificant planet''. Dr. 
Oppenheimer said, "K you can conceive of the inconceivable - -all of this know- 
ledge up to the year 1940; and- then conceive the even more awesomely incon- 
ceivable—that that 1940 sum total of knowledge acquired through untold eons 
of human experience, doubled within the space of one decade - 1940-1950. " 
Dr. Oppenheimer was speaking in 1957. 

And now, this 1950 total of knowledge doubled again in the space of seven 
years! He anticipated the continued accumulation of new knowledge on an 
almost geometric progression, doubling on the order of every seven to ten 
years, into the foreseeable future. There is no moratorium on knowledge. 
Dr. Oppenheimer took this a step further and put it in even more personal 
terms. "Consider", he said, "all of the men and women of science who ever 
lived--those whose discoveries have since been superseded by mor< accurate 
discoveries; those in prescientific-prehistoric times and contemporary date. 
"Consider'', Dr. Oppenheimer said whc:n he was speaking in '57, "that of all 
the men and women in science who had ever lived, 90% were still alive and 
making intellectual contributions to mankind, in 1957. " In short, in a few 
generations at best, our fund of knowledge has literally exploded. So the first 
great horseman of th- academic Apocalypse we call the Explosion of Knowledge . 

Second, our supply of people has increased. Most of you are well aware 
of this problem that we have referred to as the Population Explosion. Indeed, 
some of you are contributing to that problem. 

A third impetus for change is in the continued demand for excellence-- 
excellence in teaching, excellence in school services, etc. We have more 
and better informed patrons of the schools than ever before. When I first 
began teaching, perhaps you as well, it was not uncommon at all for the 
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more accumulated educational experience than did their parents. Whatever we 
as teachers did for those young people, the parents were extremely grateful 
for, because it was so much more in terms of opportunity than they themselves 
had had. Those parents saw education as the key to opening the magic door to 
a more fruitful existence. Now, it is not uncommon in some communities 
around the l,cind to find the average accumulated years of educational experience 
of the patrons actually to exceed thai: of the school teachers. They are no 
longer as ill-informed or uninformed as was true of earlier times. They are 
much more critical of us and, in many ways, more critically informed, net 
just critical, than ever before. The point is, with these demands for excel- 
lence, we are required to teach more, to more, in less time, with greater 
efficiency than ever befor*-. And we add t that the complications the Russians 
gave us in October 1957. Wh n they put bputnil. I in orbit--the first man-made 
satellite around this planet-- /hat I hp j called the post-Sputnik- syndrome of 
hysteri L sw^ t the land. The ili^ United States became concerned for erccel- 
:ien,c.- ii-j its schools, for the first time on a national basis, and unfortunately 
only in reaction to international threat to our technical and scientific ego. We 
passed, not the Quality Education Bill, nor the Excellence in Teaching Act, 
but the National Defense Education Act. Now, let's not knock it. It became 
a precurser to ne .v funds, excellent school services, programs, materials, 
etc. The Act came at a very strategic time for us. Sputnik made concern for 
excellence in the schuolc a national goal for the first time. But it also meant, 
now, a national spotlight and focus of concern about us and our teachir.g, which 
had not existed in the past. The demand for new levels of excellence is some- 
thing we will have to live with; it is something we never had to cope and con- 
tend with before. 

The fourth great movement demanding change in the status quo was in 
interest and the needs of special learners. Let's look quickly and briefly at 
what has happened here. Up through about 1940 we only concerned ourselves 
with one kind oi special learner need and this was the severely handicapped. 
We had state residential schools for the blind and the deaf. We had custodial 
institutions for the severely mentally retarded. And that was about it. We 
added at about that time, a special concern for orthopedically and physically 
handicapped youngsters, primarily, through the impetus of the work of the 
Shriners, By the 1950's, we had ndded to our bailiwick of concern, interest 
in the gifted and/or the academically talented. We had serious questions 
about V 'lether that was really democratic or not, whether it was democratic 
to provide any kind of specialized instructional program and series of ser- 
vices for youngsters who already seemed to be so well endowed. Then we 
added, in the late 50' s, the concern for the emotionally disturbed. Not all 
of these issues are fully solved. I am just giving a brief retrospect here. 

About the turn of the decade into the 60's, we began to concern our- 
selves with (anew, since we had concerned ourselves about the poor earlier 
with the concern for rural education) the culturally deprived. (What an 
odious term by the way. ) There is no such thiug as a culturally deprived 
child, except for that very rare feral animal, with only two recorded cases 
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in history where a human infant has been reared by the wolves. Except for 
those two cases, there is no individual who is reared deprived of a culture. 
And you got this emphasis last year at Okoboji. There may be cultural dif- 
ferences, cultural distinctions, cultural diversities. There may be economic 
deprivation in terms of my standards and yours, but culturally deprived, no. 
And then, right on the heels of this impetus coming out of Headstart and other 
activities, was concern for early education as a formal adjunct to the school's 
program, with strong national focus of attention and concern. 

Look at these seven great revolutionary tides abroad in the world, all 
of whicli have an influence on the schools, and now these public expectations 
and the wide range of learner needs. In short, it can be said we are required 
to make almost Herculean efforts to mount a massive onslaught to provide 
excellence in education as never before. You and I around this room have 
been saying to teachers that we can't use 1 8th century ideas with 20th century 
people, to solve 21st century dilemmas. Because that is really the nature of 
our task. The youngsters in the schools that we are responsible for now will 
assume majority control of our society in the 21st century. H we are not 
asking serious questions about whether the experiences that we are providing 
will have any relevance to a 21st century existence, we are not performing 
our taslv. To be succinct, the old status quo won't cut it anymore. The good 
old days are gone forever, if they ever were that good. We live in a multi- 
media world, as you and I well know. It is the time of media for the masses; 
many are suggesting that massive applications of media may be the whole 
answer to these kinds of problems and concerns. We talk about the multi- 
media world which teachers say is threatening to engulf them. A high degree 
of resistance to educational technology has been built up by teachers because 
they neither understand nor can appreciate, as perhaps we do, the capabilities 
of the processes and media. 

Let's look now at the present and immediate future, then of our field and 
its implications for the school. This is part three of my outline - "Present 
and Immediate Future", v^hat I call "media en masse ". This is, first of ill, 
the time of mass media - large audiences. 

Secondly, this is the time of mass media - one message for all minds. 
At the present time, program planners and disseminators have no knowledge, 
or almost literally no knowledge, of the immediate or long-range individual 
perceptual impact of any given medium application. That is to say, we have 
a program whose effect we can neither predict nor judge. We are asking for 
more channels and broader and broader ranges of transmission to send these 
massive messages. The messages are planned, conceived, and transmitted 
as if there were one mind out there receiving it. 

Thirdly, we could say that this is a time in which media is focused on 
content. What are we going to present? What subjects? What themes? 
What series? What audiences? These questions are usually asked in the 
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grossest characteristic form, when they are asked at all. What is the audience 
for this particular program? Media are now planned in packages, and we see 
the emergence, the continuing emergence of teacher goof-proof packages. 

Fourthly, let's look at the present role of the audiovisual specialist. "A'', 
he occupies one of the lowest rungs in the ladder-like academic heirarchy. 
"B", he is considered to be a tube twister. Like the ball bouncers, it is noto- 
riously known that these are the intellectual light-weights of the school system. 
Our services and advice are sought only on the routioe matters such as, where 
to get a power extension cord. Or, what to do with a three-prong plug in a 
two-prong receptacle. On matters of substance, we: are tuned out or shunted 
aside. We are routinely relegated to the reservation of relative insignificance. 
"C", we spend our time struggling with Marion, the librarian, over who will 
be the waste paper basket monitor. We are regarded as an important instruc- 
tional process such as the sewer system; that is, seen by many as necessary 
but not nice. Our role is without adequate definition. 

But what are the emergent directions of the present? Well, I see a 
renewed emphasis on perception almost at the moment, a totally virgin field 
of research and application. We need emphasis on learning styles. Indeed, 
many are only discovering for the first time that there may be differing learn- 
ing styles. I see it as a time of creative and original thought on the communi- 
cation theory and its relationship to media and to message design. Fourth, I 
see it as a stage in which the media are characterized as media mania, or a 
psychedelic f antazmagoria. Possibly you can call it audiovisual tripping. 
Well, that's the present. 

What do I see for the "Near Future"? I see multiple -level mediated 
instruction; that is, the recognition that there is more than one intellectual 
level, more than one learning style. You might call it instructional multi- 
plexing. It will be a time of highly specialized and highly individualized 
efforts, lor individual effects on individual students, known by names and/or 
characteristics. It will be a time when the instructional experience will be 
highly diagnostic in terms of the individual learner, and thus the instructional 
process will be highly specific. I see the near future as being a time of 
increasing sophistication of instructional packaging with photo service throw 
away applications. 

I see the near future as a time of diminution of the importance of the 
school as a place for learning. With the schools, by whatever definition, 
becoming more a source of programing (as in the nature of our space efforts, 
with the Apollo Space Control Center concept in Houston, but with the activity 
actually more than world-wide. ) I see it as a time of micro-miniaturization 
of materials and playback and presentation facilities. It will be a time of 
research in learning styles, as distinguished from teaching styles. 

We have tended to ralk about the teaching -learning process as a hyphenated 
phenomen, but singular. I submit that they are entirely distinct. You are well 
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aware of your own experi.-nce, that it is possible to learn some thin-s of wluch 
there has'been no planned teaching. Some of our curriculum specialists refer 
to it as the unpiannefi curriculum or the hidden curriculum, but it is more than 
that. We learn a-, a result of our own Interplay with the environment, with no 
teacher, however you may define the term, having planned an educational 
experience. So I submit to you, my friends, it is possible to learn in the 
absence of teaching, but the reverse is not true. It is impossible to teach in 
the absence of learning. I don't know what you would call the exercise. K 
there isn't any learning going on, there isn't any teaching going on either. 

I see the near future as the time for the development, coming out of 
m.-asurement and evaluation concepts, of intellectual increments. How much 
in a i:iven span of time, at a given level of intensity:^ air friends in the pro- 
uramin- field really sold us a bill of goods when they talked about programed 
instruction as being a way to indiv' -kaaii/.e instruction. They said that each 
vounusti-r could proccn-d through the nuuerial at his own pace; and therefore, 
it wa"^s hiuhly inclividuali /.e d. 1 lor se leathc r s ! It was one level of intellectual 
content and the steps, (and these were totally without incremental definition) 
--the steps were the same. Now let's take it out of the realm of programing 
for a moment, and iust talk about stej.s from the architectual standpoint. 
(Pardon the pun), we'll consider them in concrete terms. You have been 
around places where you have a very short riser, only three or four inches, 
then a tread which is two and one -half or three feet wide. Some persons 
-allop aloae and otiiers mince along. But the point is, don't step. I defy 
you to find 'a person whose stride matches those steps! This is what I am 
askin- lor: materials programc-d into intellectual steps that will match the 
intellectual st/ides of learne . s. Some people can gallop intellectually and 
take uiuantic strides, while others must take more mincing-type steps. 
There L no evidence of research activity going on that I am aware of which 
reallv attempts to define or identify what an appropriate intellectual step is. 
We do not have a measurement frame of reference in which to place intel- 
lectual increments! 

I see the near future as a time of coordination of innovation proposals 
with in-service education of teachers; here has been the shoal on which most 
innovation has run aground. You know, there was nothing very wrong with 
the core curriculum, except it did not work. And it was dammed and indicted 
because teachers were not ready for it. Well, there isn't an^ t:^^'^ ^ he r edu- 
cation institution that has been issued a crystal ball either. Nobody can know 
what the future will hold. No pre- -service preparation program, therefore, 
adequately can prepare you for the future that hasn't been invented yet. So 
I submit, any innovation to succeed must contain within its basic plan the 
program fo r in - se rvice education and development of teachers to utili/.e it 
more effectively. 

There must be a recognition of the essential intt- r relationships between 
innovation and in-service education. Lideed, instructional media innovation 
would be begun as a function of curricular analysis. That is, media as an 
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(Ivcinisry's ' I'vnotr adclrrss continued) 



answer to deliberately posed and studied problems, rather than as at the 
present tinie, where ail too often, the media sc".ution has been touted long 
before a pi- jblmi has been identified. As someone said in regard to media 
innoveition recently, " Vou I'liow, it's a great answer to a question which has 
not yet bi^en abkv/cl, ' It is a time when we see the acceptance of Educational 
CommunieaLion.s Fxpi^rth as necessary, even essential, members of instruc- 
tioiiiil trims. 

My fifth category is ea led ''The Not-So- Distant-Future, " or "Through 
an Oscilloscope Darkly. '' The not- so-distant future will be a time of learning 
nec'ds diagnosis by coaiputer. It will be a kind of psycho- cybernetic-medico- 
encephalic analysis. (I'll go back and explain some of that in a minute. ) 
There will be more complete delineation of what we now refer to as extra- 
sensory perci'ption and other presently identified psychic phenomena and 
adaptations of these to control com.munication and instruction. Work is going 
on in Englar.d and in the United States with the electroencephalogram out of 
the medical field, as a potential device in instruction. 

At tlu' prese nt tin^ic this field is in a fairly primitive state. The 
researchers have been able to identify, through the use of the encephalogram, 
certain characteristic brain waves which appear when an individual is looking 
at certain colors. They can now identify, if you will, the thought, as an 
electrical phenomenon, of some color sensory expressions. Now the signifi- 
cance of this to me is, that if this is an electrical phenomenon which can be 
read out, then, the electrical phenomenon is ultimately reversible and can be 
placed in. This is what I mean by a psycho - cybe rnetic - me dico - e ncephalic 
application. 

The not- so-distant -future will have at its disposal micro-miniaturization 
and con pactness of data bank storage that will be instantaneous, world-wide, 
even space-wide, with instantaneous call-up capabilities and retrieval. \\ 
will be a time of personal computers and/or terminals as ubiquitous as tne 
transistor radio now. 

The not- so-distant-future will be a time of applications of . .. .oncept 
of accountability, not only to teachers, but to media producer;; niui coordin- 
ators as well. That is to say, accountability in the sense of not only pro- 
viding that there is a demonstrably good effect to the applications of the 
media, but the converse, that there are legal liability responsibilities in the 
application of unsavory, unacceptable media perpetrations. Some are begin- 
ning to speak of television now as a new form of air pollution. May there 
not be forms of intellectual profanity, manifestations of pedagogical pornog- 
raphy ? 

The future will provide a new emphasis upon the individual with at least 
three dimensions: That individual differences in ability, interests, aspira- 
tions, achievement and rates of growth will continue to expand, will be more 
widely acknowledged, accepted, and provided for in the instructional scheme. 
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(Ramstjy's kcynot*^ address continued) 

Second, there will be, correspondingly, greater individual student respon- 
sibility for learning and for growth in the skills of intellectual inquiry, greater 
indivic aal student responsibility. And consequently, third, more individual 
study, research, rellecticn, and creative endeavor. 

My sixth part of the remarks sixth and final: I call it Technological 
Territoriality. Perhaps you have been reading in recent months and years 
of what is now the current fad (in terms of "new" discovery) of man's terri- 
toriality instincts, preservation of one's turf. I see thi-^ concept along several 
dimensions in t^^ technological field. First of all, I see a head-on clash with 
curriculum authorities on the nature of media content and thus, on media- 
curricular control. This is what we call basically the dissemination function. 
Second, I see a final jurisdictional dispute with the librarian, if I can use that 
term in a general way now, over the whole issue of information storage and 
retrieval functions. And third, I see in both these battles (the dissemination 
function battle with the curriculum authorities, and the information storage 
and retrieval battle; with the librarians) that we subsequently will lose both 
battles, forcing upon us yet another agonizing reappraisal of who we are, 
what we are about, and how we may proceed with it. 

Fourth, with the future delineation of this science, even the mystique of 
message design in educational communications processes, we will develop 
and derive functions which neither the librarians nor the teachers are com- 
petent to perform. So that finally, fifth, a new professional identity will 
emerge. It will be a unique and essential function which will be called for 
and delivered. The man in the iron mask finally will reveal himself and a 
new honest, defensible self will emerge. 

I see no future as a waste basket monitor. I see no future in simply 
being responsible for the custodial control of the machines - by whatever defi- 
nition. I see an absolutely unique function in instructional message design, in 
the educational communications process, at which, neither the librarian, by 
whatever title, nor the teacher or cur riculum spe cialist, as presently defined, 
is capable or appears to be moving in the direction of becoming capable. 

This is the new self that I see. And I will not weep over losing the 
battle for the waste basket monitorship. I will not weep over losing the battle 
for content control. I will be enthusiastic at the new self revealed. The old, 
frequently, have abused the young by extended pejorative admonition on what 
the young should do (usually, what the elders failed to ac iplish. ) We 
could do no better, Okobojians, in conclusion than to quot 'olonius' remarks 
to Laertes, as the young man was embarking upon a long i id apparently 
dangerous journey: "This above all- -to thine own self be true, and it must 
follow, as the night the day, thou canst not then be false to any man, " 
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SECOND GENERAL SESSION 



Monday, August 17, 1970 
8:00 a. m. 

Presiding: Chairman, J. Richard Pfund 

I. Bibliographies listing the references available to th^ delegates at the 
Iowa Lakeside Laboratory were distributed. 

IL Ail. delegates introduced themselves and briefly gave their positions and 
responsibilities. The humorous antics and witty repartee gave evidence 
of a lively group, foretdling a conference with no dull moments. 

III. Recorder, Lida Cochran requested all delegates who were changing 
addresses to be sure to get them to the recorders prior to leaving. 

IV. Chairman Pfund briefly reviewed the activities of the Planning Commit- 
tee during the past year in preparing for this 'onference. He also 
reviewed the several different ways delegat s can be selected for the 
Okoboji Conference. 

V. The Nominating Committee reported their dnations for Co-chairmen 
of ,e 1970 Okoboji Conference. Members ^ committee were Harold 

Hill, Gordon Tubbs, and William Oglesby. Four delegates were nomina- 
ted as possible co-chairmen and a ballot election was held. The tv/o 
delegates selected as co-chairmen for 1970 were: 

Lewis Saks and Charles Vento 

VI. Other committees appointed by the Planning Committee were announced 
by Pfund: 

A. Re solutions Committee : Richard Nibeck, Chairman; Howard 
Johnson, Recorder; Frank J. Manzi, Dale Montgomery, C, Dan 
Echols, and Mayo Huisman. 

B. Social Committee: William Oglesby, Cha irman; 'Richard Hubbard, 
David Little, Sharon Owen, and James TuUy. 

C. Blabbermouth Committee: Leone Lake, Chairman and Editor; and 
one person from each of the discussion groups to be appointed later. 

Chairman of Rest and Nit-picking : Joseph Giorgio 

E. Conference Summarizer : Edward L, Anderson 

F, Summary Report Recorders : Mildred Lavin and Lida M. Cochran 
(Iowa Committee) 
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(Second General Session - continued) 



G. Audio Recorder: John Bullard 



H. Photography: James A. Kent and Marvin Lavin (Iowa Committee) 

I. Chairman Emeritus of Okoboji Conferences : John R. Hedges, 
(Iowa Committee) 

J. Chairman of Housing : Robert A. Long (Iowa Committee) 

K. Chairman of Transportation and Meeting Rooms : David Little 
(Iowa Committee) 

L. Ar tist and Trcuisparency Pr u ction : Donald Lacock (Iowa Committee) 

M. In Ci..> .-ge of Offic e: Ann Clark, Conference Secretary and Treasurer, 
assisted by Cc^rolyn Smith, N 11 Hedges, and Mary Lacock. 

N. Chairman Pfund announced that the Planning Commitf-f-o would serve 
during the conference as a Steering Committee. 

VII. Coffee break at 9:30 a. m. 

VIII. P.econvened at 10:00 a, m. Planning Committee Chairman Pfund 

presented the Okoboji Gavel to the co-chairmen, Lewis Saks and Charles 
Vento, and also the Gavel for the Chairman of Rest and Nit-picking to 
Joseph Giorgio. 

Chairman presiding: 
Lewis Saks 

IX. The group held a gen- 
eral discussion of the 
topic, considering pos- 
sible sub-topics for 
small group study. 
Approximately twenty- 
one possible sub-topics 
were listed and discus- 
sed. Prior to adjourn- 
ing for lunch, the Chair 
appointed an Ad-Hoc 




Lewis Gaks and Charles Vento receive Okoboji 
- - - • ^ -^-L pi^y- 



Lewis oaKS anu v-uiiiic& vcuLu i.v t 

Gavel from Planning Committee Chairman riiuid 

Committee of Phil Carlock, Chairman; Arthur Suchesk, Fred Harcleroad, 
and Violet Wagener to study the numerous suggestions and bring back a 
recommendation for final consideration by all delegates. 



X. Adjourned at 11:45 a. m. 
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THIRD GENERAL SESSION 



Monday, Augurt 17, 1970 
1 :00 p. m. 

Presiding: Charles Vento 

I. Phil Carlock reported the recon inendations of the Ad-Hoc Committee 
which were diagramed: 




Support 



Lc amor 



REDESIGN OF EDUCATION 



Teacher 



Instructional 
Technology 
Manager 



Industry 



Trends 
and 
Prototypes 



Environment 

for 
Learning 



Process 


and 


Product 


(Concepts, techniques, 
philosophy, and stratei^ies) 




(Accountability, soft^^are, evaluation, 
and adjusted learners ) 



II. 



The suggestion was that seven groups be organized to discuss the umbrella 
topic - Redesign of Education, focusing on one of the sub-topics listed. 
Each of the seven groups would include both ''Process" and "Product" in 
their deliberations. 

Several delegates refused to be so structured. They organized an eighth 
group labeled the "Uncola Group" until the end of the conference when their 
report was given the title, "Related Concerns of Redesign. " 

The eight discussion groups were assigned temporary chairmen. They 
agreed to develop a statement about their topic, amplifying the meaning 
of the words and phrases listed under each. 
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A. Support : Temporary Chairman, Lewis Saks. Money, time, parents, 
climate for learning. 

B. Learner: Temporary Chairman, Sister Hutcheson. Humanistic 
curriculum, media toward independence, toward more pleasant 
experiences, student input, s elf - conceptualization, social forces 
on the learner. 
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(Third General Session continued) 

C. Teacher : Temporary Chairman, Philip Carlock. Director of 
learning, preparation of teacher, teacher in-service, teacher role 
in the 70's (career, 12 months) responsibility - accountability - 
evaluation, media Ic owledge, and influence on professional organi- 
zations. 

D. Instructional Technology : Temporary Chairman, Arthur Suchesk. 
Definition, process - training, individualized instruction - systems 
approach, relationship to total team, duties, predictions. 

E. Industry : Temporary Chairman, Gordon Tubbs. Competitive 
systems, in general, support, grants, sponsorship, training pro- 
grams, street academics, supplier of products, provide service 
and workshops, continuing education; industry retrains for second 
two jobs in lifetime. 

F Trends and Prototypes : Tem' orary Chairman, Lee Campion. 

Rationale for redesign; must ■ ok at - society, people, educational 
systems, and the role of the field of educational technology. Trends 
and Prototypes; case study ideas, develop forms for collection of 
data. Redesign effort - How do we begin? Constant evaluation of 
effort s. 

G. Environment for Learner: Temporary Chairman, Violet Wagener. 
Identify learner population, list of parameters, mediated school, 
modify today's schools. 

H. Uncola Group : Declined to be structured and chose to remain as 
"synthesizers" and "sensitizers" of the general topic. 

III. One hour was allotted for small group discussion of the recommended . 
sub-topics. 

IV Each of the temporary chairmen gave a brief report summarizing their 
discussions. General satisfaction was expressed as to the workability 
of the topics as organized. Three of the groups were very small, how- 
ever, and were given three options: 1. Recruit more members; 
2. Join another group; 3. Continue as a small committee. 

V It was proposed that the remaining time before dinner be spent in small 
group discussion. Each group was asked to elect a permanent chairman, 
a recorder, a reporter for the Blabbermouth, and a reporter for the 
Resolutions Committee. 

VI. Adjourned Third General Session at 3:45 p. m. Small group discussions 
started immediately. 
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FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 



Monday, August 17, 1970 
7:30 p. m. 

Presiding: Lewis Saks 

I. The small committee s^had joined other groups, so that now there were 
five groups. The permanent chairmen made progress reports: 

A. Learners and their Environment: Carl Lang 

B. Instructional Technology: Arthur Suchesk 

C. Teacher group: Phil Carlock 

D. Trends and Prototypes: Lee Campion 

E. Uncola: Robert Heinich 

II. At 8:00 p. m. the Fourth General Session adjourned for small discussion 
groups to continue their deliberations. 



FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 



Tuesday, August 18, 1970 
8:00 a. m. 

Presiding: Charles Vento 

I. Levds Saks presented a filmstrip of the DAVI Convention in Detroit that 
was held in the spring of 1970. 

II. A. C. Riddle reported on Educational Public School Performance Con- 
tracting he was acquainted with in Texas, with emphasis on the Texarkana 
Project where students were awarded prizes o^ green stamps, portable 
radios, etc. for good work. After lessons were completed, students 
could listen to pop music and play qames. There was less vandalism, 
lower dropout rate, and students were better groomed. (For further 
information see School Management, August 1970, pgs. 8-10. ''Per- 
formance Contracting: How it works in Texarkana. ") 

III. Lowell Thompson said he would be available- to meet with small groups 
to describe "New School" in North Dakota. He had brought slides, film, 
and reprints of a Readers Digest article to help describe their experimen- 
tal program. 
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(Fifth Cu>iuM-al Sc-ssinn continued) 

IV. A short discussion followed to agree on definition of terms to be used in 
the reports. 

V. At 8:30 ci. m. , the meeting adjourned until 3:00 p. m. for small group 
discus.sion. 



SIXTH GENERAL SESSION 

Tuesday, August 18, 1^70 
3:00 p. m. 

Presiding; Lewis Saks 

I The five discussion groups presented their first reports. The reports 
were discussed and suggestions made for revision. A particularly help- 
ful item was a diagram of an unstructured structure presented to the 
uncola committee. 

II. At 4:45 p. m. the Sixth General Session adjourned. 



Tuesday evening: 

No meetings, since the Planning Committee had declared this night as 
Recreational Evening. Some deleg ites went for a boat trip around Lake 
Okoboji while others' attended a summer theatre "Cactus Flower. " Din- 
ner on Tuesday evening was the traditional "Corn Eating Contest" held 
each year at this conference. Erling Dale, Oslo, Norway, won the con- 
test, and was awarded the badge of "Sweetcorn King" to wear the remain- 
der of the conference. 



SEVENTH GENERAL SESSION 



Wednesday, August 19, 1970 
8:00 a. m. 

Presiding: Lewis Saks 

L A short meeting was held for announcements. The Co- Ci airmen recom- 
mended that the first draft of the written reports sh^i;'u be available by 
4:00 o'clock that afternoon and distributed for study over the dinner hour 

II. Adjourned at 8:30 a. m. to work in small discussion groups. 
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EIGMTH GENERAL SESSION 



Wednesday, August 19, 1970 
8:00 p. m. 

Presiding: Charles Vento 

I. Since the reports had been distributed and read prior to the general ses- 
sion, it was recommended that each group have ten minutes for oral 
explanations and corrections, followed by a 20 minute period for questions 
and discussion. Such a time limitation proved unworkable. During dis- 
cussion it became clear that information scheduled for presentation by 
the AECT officers and staff on Thursday morning was needed to help 
resolve differences of opinion regarding wording of the reports. 

II, It was moved and seconded, "To suspend discussion of the reports and 
invite the AECT officers to give their report now, " Motion carried. 

III. Lee Campion and Richard Nibeck accepted the invitation to give the part 
of their report pertaining to the term under discussion, "unified media 
center, " It was explained that the AECT membership objects to the 
Standards as published jointly by AASL and AECT. Revision proposals 
are being prepared which will place more emphasis on process mediated 
services, instead of product oriented services. 

IV. There was a long discussion of the problems created by the terms, 
"media specialist", "media generalist", "unified media center", and 
the concomitant problems of preparation and certification. 

V. At 11:30 p, m, the motion to adjourn carried. 



NINTH GENERAL SESSION 



Thursday, August 20, 1970 
8:10 a. m. 

Presiding: Lewis Saks 
I, Discussion of the group reports was continued. 

II, Following the group reports, the AECT Report of Activities was 
continued. 

A. Lee Campion, Past President of DA VI, discussed the redesign of 
roles reflected in the name change from DA VI to AECT. 
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(Ninth General Session continued) 



B. He introduced Lee W. Cochran to discuss the newly formed AECT 
Committee on Leadership approved by the old DA VI Board at the 
Detroit meeting in the spring of 1970. Mr. Cochran reported that 
two committees had been formed: one on Leadership in Educational 
Media - Research and Action, to be chaired by Elwood D„ Miller, 
Michigan State University; and a second committee for Leadership 
Fund Raising, to be chaired by Francis Noel, Sacramento, California. 
A short magnetic tape report from Dr. Noel was played to explain 
the purpose of the Leadership Fund as expanding the "Okoboji Process" 
to many other regions and states in an effort to develop much needed 
leadership in the educational media field. 



C. Richard Nibeck, Washington, D. C. 
Office of AECT, reported briefly 
on personnel changes in the office, 
and publication plans for AECT in 
the near future. 

D. William B. Oglesby, member of 
the Executive Committee of AECT, 
visualized some of the recent 
developments. He described the 
Affiliate Relations program includ- 
ing the Affiliate Presidents Work- 
shop to be held in Washington, D. C. 
in October. He further reported 
there were 11, ZOO members of 
AECT plus 12,000 subscribers to 
Audiovisual Instruction magazine. 
He also described the new member- 
ship fee program explaining the 
possibility of getting a 3-year mem- 
bership at a reduced rate. 




Richard Nibeck, Washington, 
D.C. Office of AECT 



E. Lee Campion reported on a new Awards Program for AECT to be 
handled by an Awards Committee. 



III. Adjourned to discussion groups to finish reports. 
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TENTH GENERAL SESSION 

Thursday, August 20, 1970 
8:00 p. m. 

Presiding: Lewis Saks 

I. Joseph Giorgio moved and it was seconded to retitle the conference theme 
to " Redesign of Education: Media and the Learner in the 70's . " Discus- 
sed and carried. 33 



('I\Mith CuMUTiil Si'ssion coatinucd) 



11. The Rosolulions Committee presemocl its report. It is as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 
REPORT 

1. Be it resolved that the assembled lelegates of the 1 6th Lake Okoboji 
Educationiil Media Leadership Conference: 

. , , extend to Lee and Lida Cochran its sincerest gratitude for their 
continuing interest, s\ipport and outstanding leadership in making 
Okoboji the most uniqiie and profes .ional experience of our collec- 
tive lives, 

2. Be it resolved that we exten our appreciation to President Willard 
Boyd of the State University of iowa, Robert Ray, Dean, Division of 
Extension and University Services, and the staff of the Iowa Lakeside 
Laboratory for their outstanding support of this conference. 

3. Be it resolved that we extend our j^ratitude to the members of the 
Iowa Committee for their tiveless tte ition and dedication to the 
many tasks so ably performed in our liehalf. 

4. Be it resolved that we extei-rJ our appreciation to Richci,rd Pfund and 
Committee Members, Sister Sigrid Hntcheson, Richard Gilkey, 
Charlie Roberts, Gordon Tubbs, Ch-' .-ies Vento, the Planning Com- 
mittee, and to the conference Co - (."Chairmen, Lewis Saks and Charles 
Vento for a job well done. 

5. Be it resolved that we commend Curtis Ramsey for broadening our 
horizons and pointing the w"\ with his outstanding keynote address. 

6. Be it resolved that we offer our appreciation and continuing support 
to the Board of Directors of the Association for Educational Com- 
munications and Technology for its continuing interest and partici- 
pation in this conference and our new sense of direction and dedica- 
tion as reflected by the Association's new name. 

7. Be it resolved that we recommend to the Board of Directors of AECT 
that a study be undertaken by AECT to develop guidelines on the issue 
of the impact of negotiation of teacher contracts to determine how they 
will effect technologically based instruction. 

8. Be it resolved that we recommend to AECT that dialogue begin with 
appropriate agencies to explore the feasibility of, and develop guide- 
lines with long-range salary gains by Instructional Technologists 
based on increased educational productivity through the effective 
application of media design and media materials, 
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9. Be it resolved thai we recommend to AECT Board of Director s that they 
lend full support to the recommendations of the Commission on 
Instructional Technology (McMurrin Report) for the establishment 
and funding of the National Institute of Instructional Technology, 

10. Be it resolved that we dedicate ourselves to the continuing process 
of integrating value judgments of the learner as he relates to the 
design of media and the redesign of our educational system. 

11. Be it resolved that we, as delegates to this conference, dedicate 
ourselves to the leadership development plan and its personal com- 
mitment to the EDUCATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS AND TECH- 
NOLOGY LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT FUND as recommended 
by the Noel- Cochran Report. 

12. Be it resolved that we will dedicate ourselves to the continuing re- 
examination of the issues and conclusions generated by this con- 
ference in terms of our own professional accountability, recognizing 
that this conference is the beginning and not the end of che challenge 
of the 70's. 



COMMITTEE MEMBERS: 



Richard Nibeck, Chairman Mayo Huisman 

Howard Johnson, Recorder Frank J. Manzi 

C. Dan Echols Dale Montgomery 



Tenth General Session continued 

IV. The five (5) discussion group reports were presented and accepted as 

follows: (Note: The reports were not given in numerical sequence, but 
for uniformity are reported in numerical order. ) 

FINAL STUDY COMMITTEE REPORTS AS REVISED: 

(See next page) 
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LEARNERS AND THEIR ENVIRONMENTS 
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RKPOUT OK S'l'LIDY COMMITTEE, GROUP I: 



LEARNERS AND THEIR ENVIRONMENTS 



I. INTRODUCTION 



Thcro is i\ spider -like web 
of iiilerrelationsliips that 
can be called a learning 
ecc)lc)^y. The design and 
use of media in I he 70 's 
cU^pends upon man's aware- 
ness of the various envi- 
ronments in which learners 
1 \vc and learn. Accurate 
reflection c;f these chang- 
ing environments in the 
redesign of curriculum 
and media will improve 
learning. There is a 
time delay between the 
moment that a practical 

solution to an educational problem is recognized and the subsequent time 
that its solution is accomplished. This delay is always too long. It is 
sometimes easier to move a graveyard than to move a new idea that will 
change education, goes the old saw. Marshall McLuhan talks about 
man's desire to maintain the status quo, rejecting progress. He believes 
man lives in the past--in "Bonanza Land", from the TV show of the same 
name. He says that man shapes ideals from the life that existed in a 
previous era. McLuhan uses the symbol of the rear view mirror. ~ 
mirror reflects only the past as man tries to look ahead. 



Part of Study Group I - 1. to r. : Coon, Chairman 
Lan?;, Huisman, and Robr 



That 



The demand of today is to look at the environment and to recognize waste, 
pollu ion, and neglect that could destroy the nation. Today the youth 
culture and large segments of the adult society are demanding that our 
institutions become responsive to social, economic, and cultural needs 
that now exist. . 

The rear view mirror must be discarded. Schools, learning centers, 
and other educational environments must be concerned with current needs 
of today's learners. They shfv al be shaping learning experiences that 
are close to the reality ol \h « nvironment. Educational needs now are 
beinu defined in terms of tod-y. The solutions shaped must be initiated 
now. 

II. DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 



A. Learners: All people, all ages 
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(lU'|)()iM Ml" Study C'oiiiinitUn', (n^nip I coiilJtuu'cl) 



B. Accurate reflection: Iiuorporatecl with < houghtrulno .s s on an 
eve r - cha..Li in^ ba.si s 

C, Necessary :>e r ce ion : Willin^^ness l.u examine and be eiware 
of detail 

III, NECKr/cyARY PERCEPTION OF I'llE LEARNING EN VIRONMEN^i; 

Communication technology is woven into the fabric of society. The tech- 
noloj^y controls, persuades and .seduces in all aspects of existence. The 
fantastic power generated by this communications bombardment forces 
questionable living patterns upon society- -that may or may not be in our 
best interest! The society of tomorrow will need a population of individ- 
Uiils who are responsible, creative and productive. Education must 
insure} their presence. Political, social, economic and physical envi- 
riMimental characteristics demand new styles in education. The operation 
of for null and infc^rmal learning environments needs to bee nie increas- 
ingly interdependent and complementary. Education needs to accelerate 
its inclusion of changing factors of a rapidly changing society. Media 
and technology can bring environmental awareness into teacher education 
and t eac he r- learner relationships. 

Just as scientists and engineers have changed and are changing our world 
far beyond the wildest futuristic dreams of individuals, education must 
be constantly changed and augmented and must prepare the learner for 
change. It may well be that the test of an educated person in the future 
may be his ability to adapt to change. 

Many people believe that education was once the province of educators, 
but now there is no sector of our society that does not have a vital interest 
in what can be taught, to whom, how and when. 

IV. NEW RELATIONSHIPS 

Media and curriculum constitute a tightly woven matrix, a spider web of 
interrelationships. These new mediated learning experiences must be 
able to stc^nd alone and be mailable to the learner in a variety of envi- 
ronments, in a variety of mats, to meet a variety of needs. This will 
become the curriculum. 

As the curriculum with a heavy emphasis on the diagnostic and prescriptive 
functions moves toward a learner centered concept it will result in more 
I'elevant learning. To provide relevant learning experiences the educator 
devises and applies instructional treatments seeking improved results. 
One strategy is to seek "the best method of instruction. " But pupils dif- 
fer and the search for superior methods must be supplemented by a variety 
of ways of adapting instruction to the individual. 
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port of Study ConiniiMoo, Clroup I continued) 



A good deal of intuitive and perHOnal adaptation, guided by the tcachc;r's 
experience and impressions of the child, takes place in the classroom. 
The task of the research is to formulate more precisely the ways and 
places in which instruction can be varied to fit pvipil aptitudes. 

This report sets out, then, to provide a partial list of learner aptitudes 
and to clarify possible variables. These and other variables need future 
investigation to establish reliable criteria for design of mediated learning 
and systems packages and places. 

Cronbach's definition of aptitude relates to "any characteristics of the 
indiviuaal that increases or impairs his probability of success in a given 
treatment. " A systematic exploration of the learner characteristics 
presents an extremely complex picture. Characteristics can be classi- 
fied as, learning styles, aspirations, capabilities and communicativeness. 
Learning styles should be considered as fluid and individual. For example, 
they could be e xplored in terms of various combinations of characteristics 
ranging from: 

abstract, visual - to - experience only 

structured to unstructured 

concentrate, saturation, intensive to fragmented 

Aspirations might include aspects of how the learner sees himself and 
his future in the society of the 70' s. 

Capabilities generally referring to what he is and may be are included 
under such headings as: intellectual characteristics such as mental 
ability and achievement; physical characteristics such as developmental 
aspects; social characteristics such as socio-economic status, values, 
social structures; emotional characteristics such as personality, motiva- 
tion, attitudes, temperament, or interest. 

Communicativeness asks the question, "Who is he?" and may be examined 
in terms of the factors of how will the society of 70's see his ethnic factors, 
maturity, age and sex. 

H all these characteristics are taken into consideration in developing edu- 
cation for learners of the 70's, then it could be said that his education 
would be truly individualized, personalized, and humanized. 

Thus conceived, learning processes link directly to instruction and show 
that instructional practice must reflect serious consideration of the 
learner's environment. Relevant learning environments must be estab- 
lished within the school setting and we must be ready to assist in the 
development of other learning environments that are remote from the 
s chool. 
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port of Stiuly ( 'oMUuilltu-, Cirt>ii|.) ! i^oiil iiuu^d) 

Wo p(M-cri\M^ th.'. ; a varioly of luarnin^ -UMchini^, sil nations will grow and 
will. l)o stulf(ui with professional, jxi ra-prufe ssiuiial and volunteer s out- 
.sidc oi' ihc school jur isdicl ic;n. The design, use and distribution of media 
sliould he planned for tliese people as well as (hose changed uses in tlie 
formal scIiodI as we kiu)w it now. 

Examples of the environments for learning where the newly designed and 
mediated curriculum can be implemented. 

1. Home environment 

a. Correspondence courses - prot^ramed text 

b. Television - commercial, public broadcasting, cable 
television, educational television, responder systems 

c. Videorc cor ding and playback systems 

d. Audio systems 

e. Take -home media packages 

f. Dial access, telephone, videophone 

g. Radio - A. M, , F. M, responder 

h. Computer terminal 

2. During transportation procc ss 

a. Audio-visual equipped vehicle 

b. Personal miniaturized equipment 

3. In community learning stations 

a. Libraries - museums 

b. Social agencies, YMCA, day camps, summer camps 

c. Hospital, nursing 

d. Leisure and recreation centers 

e. Vocational occupation centers 

f. Street and store front academy 

g. Corrective and rehabilitation centers 

4. Within business and industry 

a. Pre -job 

b. On the job 

c. Career, retraining 

d. Cooperative work/study programs 

CONCLUSION 

We recommend that serious attention be given to all the learning environ- 
ments and the over -arching set of values in which the learner finds him- 
self. Incorporation of these in media curriculum design will help the 
instructional system to achieve the desired end-improved learning. Pro- 
fessional educators must be concerned with the development, financing, 
and evaluation of the new learning situations. 
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REPORT OF STUDY COMMITTEE, GROUP II: 

THE ROLE AND FUNCTIONS OF THE INSTRUCTIONAL 
TECHNOLOGIST IN THE 70'S 





Study Group II - Visualize their report 

I. INTRODUCTION 

Instructional Technology can be defined in two ways. In its nnore fann- 
iliar sense, it n^ieans the nriedia born o£ the connnnunications revolution 
which can be used for instructional purposes alongside the teacher, text- 
book and chalkboard. Devices and nriaterials such as filnns, projectors, 
recorders, tele connnnuni cation systenris, conriputers, and so forth are 
essential elennents in educational progranris. 



The second and less fanniliar definition of instructional 
technology goes beyond any particular nnediunn or device. 
In this sense, instructional technology is nnore than the 
sunn of its parts. It is a systennatic way of designing, 
carrying out, and evaluating the total process of learning 
and teaching in ternns of specific objectives, based on 
research in hunnan learning and connmunication, and 
ennploying a connbination of hunnan and nonhunnan resources 
to bring about nnore effective instruction. The widespread 
acceptance and application of this broad definition belongs 
to the future. Though only a linnited nunnber of institutions 
have attennpted to design instruction using such a systennatic, 
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comprehensive approach, there is reason, to believe 
that this approach holds the key to the contribution 
that technology can make to the advancement of 
education^. 

In the 1970's, the Instructional Technologist will become the person 
responsible for the application of Instructional Technology in all phases 
of instructional programs. Therefore he will serve in many roles and 
on various levels of responsibility and have specific educational qualifi- 
cations. In this report we recognize and enumerate these various roles 
in each of six operational areas. 

Why are the applications of Instructional Technology essential to edu- 
cation? These are recognized benefits:^ 

1. Technology can make education more productive. 

2. Technology can make education more individual. 

3. Technology can make instruction more powerful. 

4. Technology can give instruction a more scientific base. 

5. Technology can make learning more immediate. 

6. Technology can make access to education more equal. 

7. Technology can make education more humanistic. 

One of the new key roles for the Instructional Technologist is involvement 
in the "process" for planning instructional programs. The purpose of this 
report is to examine the present and emerging roles and functions of the 
Instructional Technologist in relation to personnel serving educational 
programs. 

Recognizing that the role of the traditional teacher is changing in the 70's, 
a foreseeable direction emerging for some teachers will be specialize as 
a subject matter specialist, functioning in the design phase. Others, 
who have presentation skills will focus on the utilization phases, while 
others will develop specialization in learner-management and diagnostics. 
The role of the Instructional Technologist is to assist and support these 
personnel and activities. 

II. SYSTEMS ANALYSIS PROCESS 

The emerging role of the Instructional Technologist in the function of 
instructional systems analysis process may be defined as the individual 
who has prime re sponsibility -to direct, coordinate, execute and cause 
the realization of an instructional design end product. 



"^Commission on Instructional Technology. To Improve Learning, 
Washington, D. C. : U.S. Government Printing Office, 1970, p. 19. 

Q Ibid. Items one through six. 
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The process technique deals with organization of the design require- 
ments for a program. Here we find the Instructional Technologist work- 
ing with a team defining and developing terminal performance objectives, 
flow charts, and other basic curriculum determinator s. (Reference 
Fig. 1, Steps 1-13) 

Employing Subject Matter Experts (SME) Learning Psychologists, students 
and others as required (Reference Fig. 1, Steps 14-A to i4C), the cur- 
riculum, program strategies and methodology decisions are defined. The 
first end product is a series of documents that represent a master blue- 
print for the program. This input serves as the reference for implemen- 
tation on the tactical level. (Production, Implementation, etc. ) 

The relationship of the Instructional Technologist to the systems analysis 
process is displayed in flow chart (Figure 1). During the encoding design 
process (Fig. 1, Steps 1-16), the Listructional Technologist guides the 
development of the design requirements and strategies. The end product 
is a script/ storyboard or curriculum set. 

During the production process (Steps 17-18) the Instructional Technologist 
translates the design specifications into tangible media formats and prod- 
ucts. In the learner management process (Steps 19-22), the Instructional 
Technologist, as a part of the total team, assists the Manager / Teacher 
in the individualized learning process. 

Instructional Design is a basic plan for application of the process of 
Instructional Technology. The Instructional Technologist as an Instruc- 
tional Designer takes leadership in applying the plan in designing instruc- 
tional programs in conjunction with teachers, students, and others that 
form a planning team. One model of an instructional design phase is 
displayed in Figure 2. 

In an attempt to conceptualize the field of Instructional Technology and 
the role of the Instructional Technologist, we have developed a matrix 
(Fig. 3) to show the relationship of the various operational areas, shown 
on the vertical dimension, and the relevant factors as shown on the hor- 
izontal dimensions. 

The Instructional Technologist may be a genr.ralist with a working 
knowledge of several functional roles, or, u specialist who has exper- 
tise in a specific area. 

Operational Areas: 

A. Administration - the management of instruction and associated 
activities . 



Kemp, Jerrold E, Instructional Design (Draft), February 1, 1970. 
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B. Research and Theory - the conceptualization and analysis of instruc- 
tional theory, philosophy, processes and methods. 

C. Instructional Design - the process of designing systems, models and 
instructional materials. 

D. Production - the process of translating design specifications into 
instructional materials. 

E. Support Services and Supply - the total process of logistics and 
maintenance support. 

F. Utilization - the interface of media systems with the teacher and 
the learner. 

The matrix may be employed to: 

A. Describe the functions assigned to each operational area. 

B. Describe representative functional t"^^es (not necessarily displayed 
in hierarchical order). Refer to Figure 10. "Organizational Chart 
for Instructional Technology" shows a recommended staffing pat- 
tern. We recommend that the Instructional Technologist/ Admini- 
strator should sit in management council and participa e actively 

in management decisions. 

C. Describe activities that are currently common in the conventional 
instructional programs. (This column is emphasized by dotted lines 
in the matrices. ) 

D. Describe the new activities that are assigned to the Instructional 
Technologist in the emerging instructional systems. 

E. Describe the required knowledge and skills and expertise needed 
for performance. 

F. Describe appropriate disciplines from which necessary knowledge 
and skills may be drawn. 

G. Describe tangible products produced by the functions. 

Detailed analyses of the various operational areas are displayed in 
Figures 4 through 9. 
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Steps 1-16 = Design Encoding Process 

Steps 17-18 = Production Process 

Steps 19-21 = Learner Management Process 
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AN EXAMPLE OF A WORKING SYSTEMS- ANALYSIS PROCESS MODEL 
FIGURE 1 
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III. GLOSSARY OF TERMS 

A. Aide : Assists teachers and others on the staff, with semi- 
instructional and housekeeping tasks, such as the routine prepar- 
ation of materials, supervision of laboratory and student group 
activities, working in the instructional materials center (the 
library) to handle and distribute materials and equipment, provide 
remedial or special assistance to students, administering and 
correcting tests; may be parents, college students, or even high 
school students interested in teaching as a vocation. 

B. Instructional Designer : A new position in instructional technology; 
person broadly oriented in educational philosophy, in learning 
psychology, and in instructional methods; experienced with the 
instructional design plan; knowledgeable about teaching/learning 
patterns and instructional resources of all types; can guide the 
planning process, work with all personnel, and coordinate with 
administrators on budget and other requirements; supervises 
scheduled completion of programs and relationship of all elements; 
assists in evaluating try-outs and checks success of implementation. 

C. Instructional System : A complex consisting of the following com- 
ponents: Learner(s) and a combination of instructor (s ), material(s), 
machine (s), and technician(s ), given certain inputs and designed to 
carry out a prescribed set of operations. This set of operations is 
devised, ordered and revised through feedback according to the 
most recent and pertinent evidence from research and expert opin- 
ion, such that the probability of attaining the output, specified 
behavioral changes in the components is maximal. 

D. Media Librarian: Has a broad view of instructional materials; sug- 
gests instructional materials for teaching /learning activities is 
responsible for locating requested material.-s; provides services for 
the use of a variety of instructional materials. 

E. System Analysis: An orderly process for making decisions. 

F. Technicians: A trained person v/7th special skills who supports and 
prepares the instructional materials; packages items for use; installs 
and maintains equipment and materials for teacher and student use. 

G. Terminal Performance Objective : A statement defining observable 
performance specifications. 
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(Rt'p^^'*^ ol SiiHly (.'on^niiltoe, Cu'oup II coiUiiuuMl) 
IV. CONCLUSION 

The Coi^imit t ct' for ihr In.sl ructional Tochnologi y1 concludes that on the 
basis of emerging technological ti*ends and developments, it is readily 
apparent that the Instructional Technologist's roles and functions must 
move from the conventional postui'e of consulting services and peripheral 
team support to an expanded position of leadership in the development of 
instructional design and the learner management proi .'ss. 

This indeed is a challenge for the 70' s! 
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REPORT OF STUDY COMMITTEE, GROUP III: 



REDESIGN OF EDUCATION 

THE TEACHER/ DIRECTOR OF LEARNING 

I. INTRODUCTION 

The 70 's indicate a new and dynannic role for the teacher/director of 
learning. The problem now exists that the teachers in the field are 
more oriented to approach education in a traditional role which was 
acceptable in the previous decade. The 70's clearly indicate that the 
pace and amount of learning necessary in the complex society of tomor - 
row will require a new image geared to handle more effectively - with 
the positive assistance of media - both himself and his learning counter- 
part, the student. This would enable the student to emerge a well- 
structured entity - stable, knowledgeable and armed with both cognitive 
and affective abilities adequate to equip him to live in the exciting but 
pressure-filled society of the 70's. 

In order to equip this new teacher /director of learning, we feel that 
specific steps can be taken to more adequately prepare him to face the 
challenge of the 70's with confidence. 

We propose to first define this new individual 
stated below: 

The teacher /director of learning of the 
70's will be a knowledgeable individual 
scientifically and sociologically struc- 
tured to function in a complex society. 
He will be properly educated in: media, 
content /methodology, curriculum, systems , 
sociology, and psychology. It is also 
imperative that he possess two important 
ingredients - -empathy and common sense. 
The individual, as part of a comprehen- 
sive learning unit, will be a change agent 
and will be able to function within a sys- 
tems. (See Figure 1 on following page) 
He will be sufficiently competent to recog- 
nize success or failure based on behavioral 
objectives ^.nd terminal goals. These will 
be identified through examination and 
evaluation of the system. Accountability 
for suc'.oES or failure will be established. 

In summary the teacher /direc^or of learning will be a sophis- 
ticated, intelligent, scientific humanist. 
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Secondly, we will, in the continuing body of this report, propose spe- 
cific approaches to aid and assist in the redesigning of education pro- 
cess. 




FIGURE 1 

Inp;redicnts of ediicationnl planning (systems related) 



II. GLOSSARY OF TERMS 

A. Comprehensive Learning Unit : The unit will include all individuals, 
professional and non-professional, accountable for the total edu- 
cation of the student. It might include such individuals as the 
learner, content expert, media specialist, educational communi- 
cation director, guidance counselor, psychologist, program spe- 
Q cialist, and/or others. y j 
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B. Yilvaluation : Utilization of pre-determined forms of evaluation for 
student-teacher-media (e. g. , oral, written, post-test, procedure, 
performance ) . 

C. Learner Analysis : All specific measurement of the potential learn- 
ing capacity of the individual student. 

D. Objectives : Goals based on educational taxonomy- -behavioral and 
terminal. 

E. Presentat ion: Methodology of presentation (e. g. , teacher, media, 
grouping d/or individual). 

F. Resources : All instructional equipment, materials, and techniques 
applicable to learning objectives. 

G. Revision : Analysis of proce ss - -revision and/or improvement as 
identified. 

H. Selection : Decision made to purchase or produce items applicable 
to learning objectives. 

I. Synthesizing Teaching Strategy : Ordering the presentation in the 
most effective manner to reach objectives and goals. 

III. ANALYSIS OF NEED 

A. Trends 

In light of the revolutionary forces at work in our changing world 

§• > population explosion, knowledge explosion, demand for 
excellence, learner needs) a closer look must be taken at teacher 
education, both pre-service and in-service. Too long we have con- 
cerned ourselves primarily with two elements of the total learning 
process- -cognitive and psychomotor. It is time to address our- 
selves to the development of the necessary media as it pertains to 
the affective domain. 

It is our obligation to help develop media to meet these demands. 
Mjre creative uses of media must stimulate the students in their 
quest for ways to cope with and to meet the increased challenges 
of the foreseeable future. 

We feel it imperative that pre-service students have in-depth 
mediated experiences with students earlier in their education than 
is traditionally found in institutions of higher learning. 
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B. Pre - se rvice / In- se rvice 

1. Dynamic forces within the school and society require a 
continuous program of in-service education for the educational 
perse nel. No longer can it be assumed that initial certifica- 
tion adequately qualifies one for meeting the new ch<a.llenges 

of education. The dynamics of educational goals and objectives, 
changes in organizational structure and management, shifts in 
instructional strategies, new curricular patterns and tech- 
niques, and developments in instructional media demand an 
upgrading of competencies. 

2. Changes in methodology of working with learners and synthe- 
sizing; social values are the dominant characteristics of the 
70's. Educational personnel must have the competencies to 
utilize effectively the hardware and software to achieve desir- 
able goals. They must develop instructional models employing 
a systematic approach; they must be proficient in developing 
and using learning materials for independent, small group and 
large group experiences; they must keep abreast of new learn- 
ing outcomes. The development of these and other competen- 
cies rec|uires that each school system give the highest priority 
to a comprehensive in-service education program in using 
media. 

3. Continuing education programs must resolve the problem of 
improving existing teacher competencies. 

4. Suital^lc media education programs must be provided for those 
who will be added to the profession in the decade of the 70 's. 

IV. PROPOSED SOLUTIONS 
A. Pre -service 

1. Wc recommend that the student will complete the general edu- 
cation program which will include exposure to highly mediated 
mc^thods for learning. 

Upon its completion, the student will have: 

a. ... met the qualifications in his chosen subject matter field 
(e.g. , he will be knowledgeable about the broad spectrum 
and will have successfully studied some more limited 
nspect of the field), 

b, ... studied psychology and sociology and be able to demon- 
strate skills of the behavic^ral sciences. 

, , . studied curriculum theory and will know the experic;nces 
that will precede anr' follow his level of instruction. 
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d. ... developed skills related to a systems approach for 
planning instruction; he will be able tc .'ormulate and 
work with objectives expressed in behavioral terms; he 
will be able to identify resources and strategies that 
would achieve his desired results; he will be able to 
evaluate performance employing the criteria established 
by the original objectives. 

2. We recommend the attainment of the following media compe- 
tencies prior to certification and/or completion of under- 
graduate preparation. Our recommendations are seen as 
having relevancy to schools preparing teachers, school dis- 
tricts hiring teachers, and certification agencies. 

The student: 



a. ... can identify instructional needs within learning situa- 
tions. He understands learning methods (in large groups, 
small groups, independent situations) and the special con- 
tributions and requirements of each type of learning situa- 
tion. The student can select the appropriate strategies 
for the specific learning problem. He can identify the 
requirements for media in the strategy. he selects, 

b. ... can match the characteristics of media to the needs 
of the learning situation. He understands, and can work 
with, the sources of print and non-print materials. He is 
able to select materials using acceptable criteria. When 
commercial materials are not available, he is able to 
specify to others his requirements for educational media 
in sufficient detail for creation of the tools he needs for 
his learni'.'ig situations. 

c. ... can use with ease all common educational equipment 
and more specialized devices suitable to his special area 
of responsibility. 

, d. ... is aware of sources of information concerning the 

media field. He can locate the specific information he 
needs for further professional growth. 

B. In-service 

As the trends point to the need for in-service programs, it is 
imperative that such professionally designed programs be imple- 
mented as soon as possible in all systems. To do this we recom- 
mend a definition for in-service education as that stated by John 
Chalmers in Audiovisual Instruction, May, 1 970. 

In-service training should be regarded as a profes- 
sional activity which should become an individual 
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obligation to accept, encouraged by good supervision 
in a continuous program of professional self -improvement. 
In-service training is not something static which is pre- 
sented repetitiously several times during the school year. 
In-service training is a continuous dynamic process, 
flexing, changing, and adapting to best serve teachers 
and the entire educational system. , . 

As defined, a media in-service program should be under the direc- 
tion of an individual at the administrative leveL This person will 
be responsible, also, for carrying on the continuing education of 
building coordinators, creating a multiplying effect of total train- 
ing. We leel this can be accomplished by the activities diagramed 
in Figure 2. 



IN-SERVICE ACTIVITIES 
School District // ( ) Sample State 



BUDGET 



The 
Curriculum 



SPECIFIC CONTENT 



Director, 
Pre pares 


Coord. G Team 
Bldg. Staff 












Program One 





Program Two 
1 



Program Three 



MEDIA COMPETENCIES 



DIRECTOR- 
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Director, Coord. G Team 
Prepares Bldg. Staff 



Program One 



Program Two 



Program Three 



■> 



Director, Coord. G Team 
Prepares Bldg. Staff 



Program 


One 


1 


Program 


Two 1 






Program 


Three 



Buildinfz M 



Building N 



Building O 



FIGURE 2 
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Program One 

This exploratory program will cover educational philosophy, 
learning theories, systematic planning for instruction, facilities 
available, and practical applications of hardware and software 
used in media production and utilization. This is a basic program 
designed to blend all levels of professional and non-professional 
per sonnel. 



COMMUNICATION 
PROCESS 




LOGISTICS 




SELECTION 

AND 
UTILIZATION 




EVALUATION 













FIGURE 3 
Program One In-Service Program 



Program Two 



This program is designed to provide unit specialization by teachers 
seeking expertise in the development of multi-media activities to 
be utilized in actual instruction. 




FIGURE 4 

Program Three Pi*ogram Two In-Service Program 

This program will provide a professional training prograri designed 
to develop building coordinators and specialists in various ireas of 
media. This would include administrative techniques, design tech- 
niques, graphics, photography, and others. 
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V. RE COMMENDATIONS/ CONCLUSIONS 



A. Accreditations : State Departments of Education and accrediting 
associations of teacher education institutions should give leader- 
ship in developing a planned program in media education to satisfy 
certification guidelines. 

B. Certification : Uniform guidelines specifying the media competencies 
for certification of all educational personnel should be adopted by all 
states on a reciprocal basis. It is indefensible that over one-half of 
the states have not adopted guidelines, 

C. Professional Negotiations : Future negotiations between teacher 
groups and school boards should recognize the continuous need for 
media in-service education activities and that provisions should be 
made for educational personnel to fully participate. Professional 
negotiators should be made aware of the impact of technological 
advancement in education. 

D. Teacher Education Improvement : Institution : of higher learning 
responsible for teacher training must adopt educational programs 
that incorporate the effective utilization of media. 

E. Closer Liaison Between Higher Education and Public and Non - 
Public Schools : Institutions of teacher education and public and 
non-public schools need to establish better communications for the 
purposes of identifying future needs of educational personnel rela- 
tive to media competencies, determining the effectiveness of exist- 
ing programs for media development, and developing a concerted 
effort in meeting the individual needs of students. 

F. Adequate Media Services : The immediate implementation of instruc- 
tional services under an accountable administration responsible for 
media and technological programs encompassing the comprehensive 
learning unit should be of paramount importance. 
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REPORT OF STUDY COMMITTEE, GROUP IV 



RATIONALE, TRENDS, AND PROTOTYPE 
FOR REDESIGN OF EDUCATION 




Study Group IV - Finishing report 
I. INTRODUCTION: A RATIONALE FOR REDESIGN 

There is ample evidence that the present educational system or estab- 
lishment has failed in. many respects to provide a learning cnvironmer* 
which prepares all people with an opportunity for productive and satis- 
fying lives. Although education has been in a ^low evolutionary process, 
its efforts have been inadequate for a society crying out for sweeping, 
drastic changes to meet the problems of a one-world age. 

"BandAid" or "add-on" solutions representing the innovati of today 
have not had a substantive affect on the outcomes of the toi ducational 
system. Even the best innovations have too often been devoured by the 
system and relegated to single lines in massive budgets and permanently 
labeled "experimental. " 

It is imperative that an alternative must be found to attack the massive, 
varied educational problems. One alternative is th:\t of total educa- 
iional redesign. Such an approach would represent a massive under- 
taking. It would require the local community to scrutini.io every aspect 
of its current educational program and to engage in a '-othinking process 
which will enable it to design and impi ment its own ^ lem of education. 
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Several major concerns would have to be faced by the total community 
if redesign were to become a reality. It must begin by analyzing its 
present society. The community would have to predict to the best of 
its ability the kind of society which is likely to exist five, ten, twenty 
years from now. It would have to attempt to determine the kind of 
learner that will live in that society. Finally, the community and the 
educational system would have to begin building the kind of educational 
program which will provide its citizens with the individual competencies 
they will need for tomorrow's society. They must continue the process 
of constant evaluation and redesign. 

Educational communication must be a catalytic and a change agent in 
the total redesign effort. It needs to be part of the planning stage and 
an integral part of every other phase. It is difficult, if not impossible, 
to imagine the success of any redesign program without the complete 
involvement of the communications technology field. 

The material followr^v will describe the societal forces demanding 
drastic changes in the educational establishment. It will describe the 
impact of these forces on * a rner and the educational system. It 

will explore the role of c .ications technology in' a partnership 

role to implement a total rd. ^^ign effort. If the educational communi- 
cation technology community believes in the redesign effort it must 
begin now as a major participant. 

II. SOCIETAL FORCES INFLUENCING REDESIGN 



A. A number of revolutionary forces made possible by accelerated 
technological advances supply the impetus for massive changes 
in education for the 70' s, ScMiie have expanded so rapidly that 
they have become explosions. They are: 
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1, The knowledge explosion - whereby new knowledge has grown 
so rapidly that every 7 to 10 years it doubles. This is partic- 
ularly true in the field of science. 

Z. The population explosi on - whereby the U. S. is projected to 
grow to 3Z0-325 million by 2000 A. D. with a greater growth 
rate than this in most other countries of the world. 

3. The "pow e r " or ''ei^ergy" explosion - in which mar. has dis- 
coverer' stored for later use sufficient power to make 
our earth uninhabitable by man as he now exists. 

4. The comn iiication explosion - with which, via international 
television, 'he death uf an Aruorican President became, 
literally, a "world-wide wake, " 

5. The transportation explosion - which has made it possible to 
go by satellite to the moon in almost the same time that it 
takes to travel across the United States by railroad. 
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B. Coupled with these five explosions, seven other forces for 

revolutionary change play an important role in pushing educators 
into a redesign of education. These are: 

1. The revolution of rising expectations in which most oi the 
poor, the hungry, and the underprivileged in the U, S, and 
in every other country have seen (often in vital, real color) 
the living conditions of the supe r -advantaged. Having ^ ' n 
they are not content to forego a greater personal share 'f 
the world's goods. Education, primarily vocational and pro- 
fessional, is seen as the major step needed to secure thi 
share and justice demands that they receive it, 

2. The revolution in medical know^ledp;e and care whereby the 
average age of the population constantly increases and each 
productive worker is responsible for the goods and services 
needed to support more non-producers (children, young 
adults, and the elderly) than at any previous time in history, 

3. The revolution in use of automation for production and manu - 
facturing in which machines now do much of the former back- 
breaking hard labor and control the work of other machines, 

4. The revolutionary increase in the rate of change whereby the 
fact of rapid change, in and of itself, has become an impor- 

t nt characteristic of our society, with demanding impact on 
'.iu'ih goals and processes in education, 

5. The revolutionary demands for truly excellent education by 

a much better educated electorate who expect to be continually 
re-educated themselves, and expect maximum effectiveness 
for every dollar of funds provided to support education, 

6. The revolutionary expectation that every student personage, 
normal or special, from every background and environment, 
wi ll have access to and throu^h a post-high school education . 
And, furthermore, that educators are required to motivate 
and teach him, not frighten and exclude him, 

7. The revolutionary changes in approaches of business and 
industry to education, in which private and public education 
provided 60 billion dollars of education in 1969 and industrial 
"in-company" education programs cost $38 billion. In addi- 
tion, business firms with educational expertise are now bid- 
ding to perform tasks for public and private education, with 
guaranteed results. 

From (hose forces comes the intense pressure to redesign edu- 
cation, and fast, to meet the demands of people for an effective, 
efficient, and "change -responsive " total educational system. 
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III. 



THE LEARNER AND 1" 



The societal forcc^.s di^^ ^.\^^. | ^ Sec^i^'^ ^ of this report have created 
the climate within whic''^ hay nuist function. Specifically, the 

seven "r c voludons " lis^-^^^^^ ii^ fact, Created much of t:lie unrest 
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Throuuii the above ment^ ...^ i 'P^rtunitic s the learner, hopefully, 

develops the following d^* ^^bilil^es and capacities: 
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. . . feeling compassion 

. . . perceiving, understanding, respecti.ig, and accepting 

self and others 
. . . understanding and being comfortable in a variety of 

environments 
. . . effective employment 

Only through a redesign of the educational system will society be able 
to satisfy lear ne r - needs and achieve learner-goals, 

IV. REDESIGN Oi-^ THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 

A. Because the larger educational system has not revamped to allow 
for the successful adoption of innovative reforms, we se* fragmen- 
ted attempts dying on the vine. It is urged that the educational 
system base its philosophy for redesign on the following goals: 

1. That education must be continuous during the lifetime of 
each individual 

2. That educaticHi must foster a reduction of the f.ictors which 
contribute to social disorgaii' '.ation 

B. The following characteristics of ongoing attempts are to be imple- 
mented and expanded throughout the educational system; 

- . . develop and establish quality nursery schools and day- 
care centers 

. . . provide for basic physical and psychological needs of 
young learners 

. . . cooperate in efforts toward social rehabilitation of families 
of young learners 

. . . plan cooperatively with mass media toward integrated, 
appropriate programming for learners of all ages 

. . .plan continuous progress schools and individualized curricula 

. . .provide flexible scheduling and facilities; open classrooms 

. . . develop opportunities for alternate pathways for learning; 
provisions for horizontal learning; a no-reject philosophy 

. . . initiate regular involvement of community resources; com- 
munity campus concept 

. . . use remunerated parent and senior citizen resources on a 
regular basis 

, . .provide neighborhood learning centers, home information 
retrieval systems 

. . . develop open xiniversities, mini-college programs, free 
schools, high school and college social action programs 

. . . support continuous in-service education for administrative 
and teaching staffs 

. . . initiate proficiency screenings and recognition of competen- 
cies to allow for more specialized guidance and leadership 
O roles, regardless of formal academic background 
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, . , support recommendation //6 of the McMurrin report 
of the Commission on Instructional Technology: "The 
National Institute of Instructional Technology should 
take the lead in bringing biirinessmen and educators 
together in a close working relationship to advance 
the productivity of education through technology, " 

C. The redesign of the Educational System must include awareness of 
now developments and research in such vitally related areas as: 

. . . Medical: Eugenics - (improvement of species via raised 
I. Q. 's, prenatal en-. ironment, chen^.o-induced learning 
abilitie s ) 

. . . Psychological: 

Hypnopaedic learning 

Parapsychology as it effects le^ jning 
Chemo - the rapy for special learners 

D. A successful redesign of the educational system will foster, among 
all learners in our society, a renewed confidence in the future. 
Built-in, self -actualizing featur s at all levels which predict and 
account for necessary l.ange must be the order of this new edu- 
cational world. 

ROLE OF EDUCA^JTONAL C0MMUN:-'"^ATI0NS AND 
TECHNOLOGY TN REDESIGN 

The people .i:* the field of educational communications and technology 
(ECT) must u:.ssimie a leadership role in the redesign of the teaching - 
learning environment of the 70' s. They will expand t"he role of exper- 
tly • in technology to that of stimulating research, theory and 
imple mcMil ation for effective change in our educational system. As a 
result of change and redesign of our educational sys' em the respons- 
ibilities and professional obligations of ECT will encompass: 

A. Adminisl ratio n 

The adnii, listration of ECT sliouUl he innovative an-l ongou^ , 
abreast with change and in consonance with the present and 
future needs of I he educational system and society. It will 
administer and manage media persohiK^l and resources to 
fully support the rede; ign of the educational system. 

B. Communication 

EC"^ should be the "voice of media" to the educational system, 
the people, community groups, industry and professional 
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organizations. It must relal.' media to the changinp needs of 
society. It must use all channels of communication to generate an 
appreciation of the value of media to the changing educational 
system, 

C. Stimulation 

ECT must be a leader of the change process for curriculum 
: jdesign, idenlifying the intrinsic need for media in tht nprove- 
ment of instruction. Iv should stimulate requirements and plans 
for irnovutive in-service programs for staff development, 

ECT must be constantly alert to the opportunities for effecting 
change through professional influence with the superintendent, 
school board, local iwid state legislative agencies and other 
decision makers. 

D. Research and Developp^e-^t 

ECr niust cp2P. -nep leoretical and prac Leal research and 

de veloprn;jnt ot new . ns ?.nd concepts of instructional design 

involvinr ^ -iucatioiia^ '. • mmu catiL as and technology. This should 
inrl' d(j ui'^ creation of ne "' co.;cept s of facilities utilization (present 
ana xUtr.re) design of curricu'a ad the e^'olution of completely new 
groupi'^g patterns (K-^rgc group, seminar and independent study). 
Llesearcli and de v€: i'.: pme .".t s of new echniques of using educational 
techao:ogy to a 'cc rnpli.^ '. learning ohiectives must be sustained and 
enlarp/ d with specific imohasis on the criteria of selection and 
t': cn-niqi:'-^ b . ULili::.a t:!.c-i rii^d evaluation. 

E. EvP-iuation 

ECT • . ist assarre it^- fill role of respons i;it^ i':t evaluation. 
Administration, coT;.::monication, stimulation and resecxrchand 
development must ::e pre li rated on an ef:^ " .--nd dy.ia lic system 
oi sc H -cValua tion., ""^CT's ip :Ov*ative progi^-.m; n.'Jst be siibj-" U to 
cr.'.t cal ^.^alysis ir ^rms of relevancy and le . jILs. 

T he 7 0 ' s v\ i 11 V e e du c a t i o n ' :^ ^ r e a t e s t c hal le ng o o 1 1 u ' century. E m can 
and must meet this challeng i, and be responsible for its actioi;, accc^'.^- 
tability, using expr ded :ad.: will bj the crite . Ion of the contr/:.u^xon 

ECT can make to our ' .au(jnal sy'o^^:m in ihe ehallenging years ahead. 

VL ACTION STEPS IN RFJESIUM 

The redo = i^n of the Edii^ation"_i System will not emerge without concerted 
and increased supporr durin<^ thie 70' s. 
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The p^ cibilities of increased staff, remodeling and building of appro- 
priate facilitii;s, and obtaining ample mxaterials and equipment will 
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demand o differeiV (ov\r\ of financing coupled wi. *'^\v sy^>t»,'ni of 
priorities. The kindb of support: that are nerde^ !1 cover a wide 
spectrum of our society. 

Educ-.tiion should have visibility to the ublic. ihis visibility will take 
ir-an; loims and can be demonstrated iv. n.any ways. The community 
»^\ust hwe before it constantly the plans and justification of the New 
Design, . -ny thoughts or actions must be accountable to this same 
comn'iUi. . . y. 

To gain and maintain the support will demand interaction between edu- 
cators and those who could, or are fostering, the redesign of education. 
Various tyrjes and degrees of continued involvement must be implemen- 
ted. Education must learii and take advantage of the promotional tech- 
niques used by the commercial segment of our society: 

'\. Conduct special meetings, workshops, and coi Terences (i, e, , 

Okoboji technique, AECT Leadership Committee Plan, and leader- 
ship effort at the local level) 

B. Publish newsletters, information bulletins, leaflets, and pamphlets 

C. Produce information media singularly or in multi-media packages 

D. hivolve industry: 

1, Cooperative olanning, implementation, and evaluation 

2, C.:ooperative ase of inckistry's resources (lime, money, energy, 
facilities, expertis.O 

E. velop currir'ila whicii are relevant to societal changes (1. e. , 

. isu o tim;j activities, finding and usini^ information and resources, 
inductive thinking, '^isual literacy, ciilturally differoi.l. environ- 
mental, urban livjL.'ig, (''c, ) 

F. Gain support: 

1, The educational system should seek support from those areas 
of society outsid,:'. formal education who may fund or foster 
education such as: 

a. Groups 

(i ) Professional 

(Z) Parent as a concerned parent 
(3/ Legislative - local, state anrl federal 

Re sour ce s 
(1) Local taxpayer 
(Z) Federal funding 
(3) State funding 
(-1) Private grants 

(5) Regional cooperative funding 

(6) Industrial (local and national) - time, space and facilities 



b. 
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2. The educational svsteni ■ lioulci help to create the climate for 
continuing suppor' hy opt iiing linos of coninninication a/icl 
involvini^ dirrcily all people touched hy the program including: 

a. vSlaff 

b. Community groups 

c. People (youth and senior citizens) 

d. School boards 

e. News media 

1". Profe s s ional org animations 

3. The Educational Sy:stcm sho\ild implement means for genera- 
ting support through the use of techniques, special projects, 
an peoph..- as suggested by the following; 

l>i;lletins Films 

Radio Publiv TV 

Open House News releases 

Demonsi :-ations Professional organizations 

Talks Ivcarner's dis seii^ination 

Clinics Work sessions 

Exhildts Ai)J combinations 

^'.i. Lead efforts in developing a program which is accountable by: 

1. Defining its accountability role 

Z. Deciding and assigning re sp. a sibilii.> 

3. Defining unci measuring the ''end pr Of 1j ' ' 

(Learner attitudinal and behavioral ■ i^.a.iL. . ) 

4. Determining cost effectiveness 

H, If there is no educc.tio ' - ^-iimunications technology prograrp or 
ornanization in tne di . 1 .-r ''ale, then form one. K one exists, 
strengthen it. 

i. Influence legislative ^^d/or judiciary borh'es (local, state and 

federal) to enable a-id ^.dvance 'he rffecti^^e redesign of education. 

J. Solici' oe^ jle who have special expertise or involveineni in the 
educatjcMial system - especially youth. 

T • redesign of education will n .'nv:j.-ge without the total commitment 
of the profc^ssion backed by the ir.o - xi and financial support of the public 
and i ndr. s t ry . 

There v.iil many sacrifices, hardships and reshuffling of \aLues. 
Posit:()ns anu '-oles will be e^'mina od and new ones i.-reated to fit the 
varied 'cds of i he redesign. 

Understa:: "inu and appreciatiMi of the redesign effor; \. i il take a teaiii 
effort invoLvii! a vrt riety of appi'oa- hes ar. . personnc !. Educatior: vs ill 
ha\-e to devr'op }i> systems to accommodate the ; .diosophies of 'he 
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iH'rK»sii;n. Without the support of all sl'UIiuuiIs ofthr total comti-iutiit y , 
(he i*o(h'si^n of ochu'ation will lo matcrializo. It iruisl begin now 

to i^el rc»(lesign uiide rway In iiumM the (.-hal leni^e of the next ch (^acle. 

VJJ, rONC^LUSJON 

All aj^pr fixch ha.s f)een identified which hoUl-* promise for achievement 
of I he ob }eeli\n> of more responsive edvie/itional sysi ms: total Edu- 
cation Re(lesiL;n. I'his asst>rtion of a need for redesign is based upon 
ihc ]^remise that. th(> prest^Mit system will not: insu^-e that the citizens 
ol tomorrow will be prepared to live sue ce s si'ully in this country and 
[he world of i!k' near and distant future. 

i he Coiimiit t recog iii.'t -d the role that the total community must play 
in the redesign effort. They described the forces which will in laroe 
part determine the kind of society citizens will face the fut'ire. They 
described thi ipabilities which individuals will need in order to have 
the op;>)rtuniiy for a full and participatory life in that society. Finally, 
Mh» Committee envisionc>d the kind of ♦•ducation system the ccminiutiity 
:nu: ! begin n build today for the future*. 

To h^'gin building the ne>w system each major disci].)Iine in education 
iiuist join in that effort. f lie ficdci of educational communications and 
♦ecluioiogy has not only to participate* but in many areas to lead, 

'i iie l^-'h O]: ')oji '^'i iiife re iu:e is indi. ' ivc^ o[ c o mmun^ ^:at ion s li.cl -logy 
1 1 • de r s klip. It re;)i*es nts t !ie first natiorial conference invoKiiig <l mv^iMr 
discipline in educatioti to concei'n itself in dep with the C'-)n' ej3l awd 
issues of redesign. TIk' start has ' -^en ma . massi^•e tasl^ lii^s ahead.''' 

'^d-:XI)S AND PRGTOT Y r^r:S CASE STUDl'*'. 

Cotif(M-ence delcL'.ales k-ax-e r« • - > ; nme nch^ d si >eral oulstaru! erh.) , -at i ona 1 
i:>rograms for eon s idi- j-a t i on as ease studies. Thie numbcM's foil ).\-ing 
each e X a i p 1 v* s e r \'e a s a l-;e y for i de n t if i c i ' ) n i p r og ra i n e h a l a c t r i s t i c s . 
(Note: - 'lue St i onnai r« ■ was ^' .t. ribute''l to ail delegates 1l E'-: known 



i TiSJ 1 1 ut ion s . ) 

1 . r:- |-oi-i!i).'ii; i\ ! V .iiiu i t .V , ,,;)f jnu iii^i 

V ;•: ■ -Sltv'u'*: ■ ' lnnclin:-; 

•f. in -St, ; •. I.' it,'.;^' L' .11 ; v'.it i-j ; Id :>-ii'i ,t! tun.li:ii: 

^. iu^t senoiy:; 17. tomuintioii tiiUili 

ill <■ .'U" • i .^r iK^it is cnntinii'iiis pro;.'.! ^•I'.^n cr.^ K'ii ) 

7. I'U---^. liooi !■> .'inor<,'iiti;itoJ Nt..iti':-"-, 

.•K'Mn'nt.iry 20. 1 .ir'.;v' -sn; ;j I ! ■■^n.nip iii'itru ti , 

.'. • ''iry 2\ . inciivi;hi;'j! i.'cd !■. arniui; 

1 0 ii;:: , , ; . ^!!r;v 2:;:. uni -p:ic type 

■ J . u !.•:;^ V; ie,- 2 v C . e p^- 

! <":. voci f. I'.ni 1 ! 2-1. pr- '.rib in;>rruitioii 

!"wo major conlent s^.,>uj'cos for the I'eport won' the keynote adcli-css 
iiiven '-y Dr. Curtis Evainsey and 'he 'Pro spec Mis on Redesign' oi the 
,ew York Si ate Education Depart nicnt Pr- "raiTi Task Forc(', 
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^2, DA IRS 
v^. micro trachiiit; 
;V1. mini courses 
P.I. 

'U). sjK'cial proiluctioii 1;^; ilit ics 
i7. visiU'ii by ropovtor 



Apollo I- lenuMUaryScliool, Bossier City. Louisiana. Supl. K mnictt Cop.- , Box 2[H, Bcnlon Louisiana 
71010, -1. 6, S, 14. IS, :0, :i, 24, 26, P.7. 2S, ^.0, 35, ^6, 37 (Srr c asi' SUi.ly 10) 

Aulmoro \ nionlary. I Sunry Downs HL-nuMilary Schools, MO U)2nJ St. , B.-IloNiie, Washington 7S004, 
Dr. Wm. Morlo'i, Snpl. . 4, 6, S, 14, IS, 24, 27, 37 

An^;ustana Colloi;.-, Sioux Kalis, S.D. . Dr. D. W. MaUhows, 4, 11, 17. [\\ 20, 2.^. 2" . 37 
(has 14-4-14 wed; origan i.* at: ion) 

B<'llovue Coin.minity ColK'i^c, Media Center, 4433 1 37lh Stivel. N. . BoUovuo, Washins^U^n. Mr. noy.! 
Bolvin, 30, 31, 37, color 'A'. (Soo Case Stiuly 1) 

BoaRinian School Syste; BoarJ.num, Ohio, Mr. lolm McDonald, 4. 9. ^2. 14, 16, 21, 33, 37 {Soc 
Case Snuly 2) 

Bowman Sch.ool, Lcxini^ton Public Schools, Lex in^;ton, Mass. , \h. Bill i. ins, Principal, 4, 6, 8, 11, 16 
20, 21, 27, 2S, - 

BPl, Cian^e Connly Schools. Orlamio, Florida, Rhea Anderson, Supervi:.c-, Oi a I Lan:.;n a.;c De ve lopmen L, 
1, \ 16, 20, 21, 37 

r.-ntral I4i;;i) School, St Ancelo, Texas Mi; Tn Wiiite , i^incipa], Ontst,indi:M Voc. Tccii. ^ ^ra-: 
:.v Hi-h School, Rail System, 6, 12, 1\ 14, 1^^ 16 27, 37 

. ;>;i>-.;e of St. Benedict, St. loscidi, Mum., S tev 1- nh : )n it h 4, ll, 14, 17, 2.3, 37 

Ue^. St. Scho]..!ica, Dnhith, .\h*nii. , Head, F,d. Dept., 4. II, 14, 25 (Sec C.ise Study 3) 



1 V Ksion 



DeKalb Senior Mi.^h School, DeKalh. Illinois b(UI3 9, 14, D>. 20, 21, 27, 37, CATV', an associate 
school V. .ih Lloyd Tmmp's model tor dill'. st.Jtin- patterns (See Case Stiuly 4) 

of hcecationil C i. ation, State DeiMrlancnt of Fducation, ny. New Yorh 12224, 

Canu^ion, 4. 7-1 ^, L3, 16, 2.S, 2v', 31, 3^, Redesi':;^ of educaii.^a, teacher-tTamin;; m 
instnu tie I . chn ol o^^y , visual liter;icy, otlie:-s 

F"-nestin. Mit/kei ' reiuary School, Cypress Fairban:.s Disti ict, Cypress, Texas, jeannie Killo, Principn 
4. (>, 7, S, \ 14, IS, IS, 19, 20, 21, 24, 26, 27, 3S, 3(3, 37 



Fnfield Mi:;h Scliool, Fnti.jKI, Conn., Mr. F. Gross, Principal, Student 



/ol\-e men: . 'L I ! . 21 , 37 



Fore- Pm-K Cotr.munity Cotle^;e, .^,600 OaLland Avenue, St. Lcnis, Miss.xiri, Mrs. Betty P^i'ird, 6, 10, 
14, 17, 20. 2!, 24, .^^S, 30, 31, 32, 36, 37 

G.ime 1- -dnv ;io.: :nb, , iiool of F !■ ic a ti ■ ^n, UniverMty of Mndii-an, Mr. Fred Goodman, I, 4. 6, 11, 

Clen ■."ak Sc^^^M, Ga(, Mills, Ohio, Sister Marie Owen, Ditrc'cr, 2, ':\ 14, .7, 20, 21, 26. ^6, 37 
(See C j>e Study S) 

bidiana Finiversity, D . v i -ion of Ins tnic tiona I ' Teciino!..;y, Director. Media E.kuMtion, Instru.tio;^ 

D. velopment .it University level, Di! ioption, 11, IS, lO, . 2^ 3:., ,v 

[oi^n Adams iii-h Sc^-vM, P-rtland, Oregon, 4, 6, ^.K 14, IS, M', 20. 2'^ 2/ (S, Case 

Study 9) 

!vM-:. 3}eni- \tu!dle S-hool, SanAn;;e]o, Tex.^s, irincipal, 6, 9, 14, IS, 11), 20, 21, ,:2, 24, 2S, rh, 27 
^0, U, 32, 33, 36, 

KeiUStn.. University, Instructional R s<.xirces Center, ■ le ;'.e ^'1 I'.ducation, Kent, Ohio 4.12.VO (i)r, 
Marh' McNLdMn.;, 2, 3, 6, II, 13, I.''., 2l, 2:. 33, >l , 36, -^."^ 



(NOTEi SV£ CASE STUDIF^: AT END OF TlIlS LlSTIN'G) 



.\!jr.s!ui!l Uiiiw- ity, { hint in:^,l<Mi . W.'st. ViK;inia, Dr. Phil Snitrr, 2, 4, 11, IS, SO, 31, 37 
Molhounu' Ilifji !,., iolbounu', I'loiid.i, -1 , (i, M, IS, ?.2, , 35 (Sci* C*;i.o SUuly 7) 

Mosa Sclun'l , Boul ■ \ i i i r y St. hool iMsti i^t , UouKI<'r, C/oh.M'.ulo, Mi'. John Fi'iTor, Principal, b, S, 1-}, 

M>, .:o, 2;, 2(), :r;, m. -i? 

Miiili, Kmnotly t'. Ratul.il I PU'incnUiry Schools, Madison I\ililic Sciiools, 5-1 S W. Dayton St. , M .>lison, 
Wisconsin S3703, Mi. Milton Christison, -1, S, - IMCs in sJiuols 

Muraco School, Tufts Ril. , WinchuStor, Ntassacli- -tts 01 S^K), Principal, 4, 7, S, 14, 16, 19, 20, 21, 

26, 27, 2S . 29, vl, lit writ ins; f.'- pacUt.Jn^ 

MiviaiesrN School, HolKr.>(rrc KlmJ, Daiicn, Conn., Mr. I trry WooJ, .s, 9, ' i. 29, 30, 31, 32, 37 

N.,-\v School, Univrrsity of North Dal. Ota , Cram! I'orh.s, Norf h D iKola , Mr. V itto l\M'ronc , 1, 6, S, 11, M, 
IS, IC), 37 (Src Case Suuiy S) 

CI, laiionia Christiai^ College, Oklalionia City, Klali.riia, Dr. Stanfon! North I, II, 16, 17, 21, 32, 37 

^■^ral RolH'rts Univci-sity, iulsa, Ohlahonia, W. W. |rri;i;^,an, Director, l.earnin.; Resources, 4, 11, 17, 
20, 21, 30, M,'s2, 3(), 37 (See Case Stu<ly 

Otis Lee-i. Project, lui,s;eno, Cre-^on, MarciaUiher, Assistant Director, 1, 6, 7, S, 9, M, IS, 16, 17, 

27, 37, conijMiter ser\'' es 

Pivsippany Mills Hi:;h School, Box S2, Parsippany, New jeisey 07n v} , I^hn lelcliior, S, 9, 11, 2h, 3<'), 
•^7 - Met'ia sectiot> Iri.s • ■''•lue "Pool " - "nonbool-; " harmony 

Portlami Coni'.nurtity Collci;e, PoiIPuk!, Cre-^on, Aino DeRornanlis, 4, 1' II, 12, 13, 14, IS, 16, IS, 
\'\ 20, 26, ^7 No .^'aJeS, no failures 

Roin-rt Fro>t. ho(.4, Cranite School District, Salt Lake City, Utah, Dr. Lloy^i EKlriJt;e, Prin;ipal, 
\\\-stin.. -ai:s. 'PLD. 4, " S, 14, IS, IS, ?;, 24, 26, 37 

Sch -ol Disfv'*. [ C.;-.j, -, Color:iJ.\ Dr. L. 'Priplutt, D.'pl. of lnst:n]ct ion, 4, 6, S, 14, 19, S7 

S. aiiiiy S^hooi^;, 1101 '\;i.-St.. imiouI, Pl.^aJa "^^2771, An^^.elin Taylor, 3, S, 14, 20, 21. 

s .thern Cal ifor!]ia Re'^ i >Mia I Occu ■ ■ J io^a ' Center, 2 ^00 Cre n,s4ia\N' Bl , "P.^rrance, California. A: 
Suche.^h. 'K 12. PI. IS. 16,'l^, 20, 21, 23, 24, 2S^ 31, 32, 37 

^l.ilv Uiiiversjly c oHe.;.'. '^^s, . . N.>v. Yori. 13l2(i, |. R. Pfu:i<!, Diu'ct.-i ot P* irnin:; Resouu es. I, 2, 
! I , i 3, 14. 1 20, 21 , 2-' :r\ 3o, 31 , 3- 

Te ic'-. ! KL'Searc h Lap. . Oregon C o! i e:;. of Pilucation. Ion nu^ni 1 h, Ci-e:;oi5,l, 2, 4, S, 6, 11. IS, I6 

\"esLiPr4.' Prc;;r.i.' .National T. > '^nical Institute lor th- Mf, Rix lirstei I^'^titnti- of 'P, • hu'-^P-.-p,-, 
Rvv hestaa-, N-v. YorP, Mr. I':.^;ina, 4. h, !6, . 21, ^7, niali:. 

Wi-,con<in 'Oi.,ite P'ni\'er:il y, ^ekool ofpO"caLion, C !.o: W \ .Misin, An.'eii;on, !. 2, 1!, 14, ^1, 
33, ^7. /\ n.".v .ipin-^:.' t-^^rtuieiii tea.cliin^ 

'Pri CieeP Seli-^ol C.-l^, Lov;. ! i . Inoian.i. Su-t, ^k 14, ! S, :0, ^'7, 2^', 31, 

TilP- I }0'-u->iiaiien P:-,';;rau;, i ist D.-Uojt :..:iools, Rut h Tw-ni.a. i. ., ^ Ps,4, ^ Ih. 21. , 7 

D -n BoarJ or Pchu-ation, 1 PO Pv... Tr.-- Roac, Parien, Conn., Mr. L ■ vU'oo.!, 4, I u, -a), 

"^7. sti:dent oiverat.^i T\", c.ill ii^ lacili . 

KfCSOLU'riOX 'OR A'rVlON HY OKOI'UJ.fl AND AVXVl ■ 

I. '.VP' rt'a;- l)r. I'^pfd 1 la rc' road ha;-, ol'fr !'(.• d lo i-nakr eaMiLao' v/j!: 
p r ; ) I i>t \' loo-; 'i >r ;o L;aMu.-i* rurtiior j rd'- m* i ■ ;a • d )n, ro po '■' 

i nf^H* ma I i t ) n hr o^ilaiod ;ui<l d' .mM :una.tod ! . ■) d 'o pa r t j cd pa i^i nl" ' 
('" )nl\M* LMi c .)!' I'^TO. (\d)tc': Inclurk'd a .s par' of Study CP)i"iiniit t fo, 
C] roup .1 V To por : . ) ^ . 
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II. . , , that: statr afiiiiutes proceed to develop a program by which they can 
continue to update, collate and disseminate such information. 

III. . . . that this project be a topic for discussion and consideration at the 

Affiliate Presidents' Conference in Octo1^L>r, 1970, in Was hington, D. C. 
Resolution was put on table when given. Resolution was voted from the 
table, Friday, August 21 , 1^70, moved, sec(UKU-d and carried. 

CASE STODII-S or SELECT IN.,OVATIVE EDUCATIONAL m^^"..xAMS 
(EoUow-up Sliuly of Coiinniltee IV) 

Tl,u- lollowin, ca.o .slu.lios of innovations in oducal-on .-ere the result of . study loUowinR tlu- If-.h UW- Okohoji 
Educ.ttio-,..U NVdia LcKlorsbip Conference, August, 1970. Tluyeason for U,e st.,dy u^^^ 

lack of information available to the committee choosi.r< to study RATIONALE , !Rr\DS, AND PROlOl YfLb 
FOR RKOESIGN OF EDUCATION. The followius are in no special order of listmt; .» importance, anu uere 
studied for certain educational objectives to indicate iTends in innovations. 

CASi, STUDY I: 

Obiecives: To establish t^vo elementary schools with the entire stiulent body ori;an:,ed in multi-ase '.;roupinRS 
of prim^iT and intermediate ^rade children. (Children come first and teaching comes second. ) 

Whore: BttLEVUE PUBLIC SCUCOL.S, BELLF.\'UE, W.ASIIINGTON - ARl.v 'OKE .aid CURREY DOWNS 
SCHOOLS (i ''"'7 to Invent) 

Project D-si^jn - Cooperative teaching, mdivi,'uali/ed instruction, flexible e.ronpins. It became apparent lh..t. 
the principals power and auth., was .. f,U: -bat could be distributed over the entire faculty uul ^t-U- 'cxl^ 

' that this power could be wieU- with poo, e r.aher than ovc- r peopl e. With thi.s inuierstandmR eslabl she.. 
in the minds of a lar.e majority o. the faculty, the . hool evolved into an iiistiu.tie^i tliat provides cbildren 
with different ki,,d of educational experience. This experience is charactenzed »^>V'" '"-vn^ InSe' 
Chi' !ren of adults, increasint;ly a motivation based on aspiration rather than competition, eh Idun !no,,mR 
up>-n their teachers as friends ratlier than enemies and tlie attractiveness of tlie .school to teachers v, i ,: . 
self esteem. 

Th.se ind .toi^ of desirable characteristics arose from Mie fact that the s.nool was . ,.mi/ed ar.^md relation- 
ships rather than content. The relational or^aniraUon is ch.iracterized by larRe open space.s wUh on. mndr.d 
c 1 Ire, grades one through Six, and four t^ai;!- with v, ■.om children stay for three years. These e assroom 
space relaLnships evolved from tlie awareness that territc: y was no longer an avadabU nieaas of estahlishm, 
identity. Without the ability to close doors and thereby sayinc, this is me aiut mine, teachers were forced to 
solve the .inestioas of how to be :iie in the company of thre, olhers all r, ly I tig. 

Children lound themselves in an association with adults no longer .tble to use tl- eat, hu.niliati:-., or cHher 
avei^ive techniques to conlTo! children's leelin.;s or co control their c. ^icts. Children findm.; themselves m 
•, s ife plac- in which to cope wit' their confli.^ts and feelings, began to resj^ect tlieir feelings;, t.o accei'l the 
connict, and not let thcr- go unresolved until they resulted in h>.:'ile, aggressive behavior. ^ Inlure.i began 
to develop Uiis strong jnse of sell. 

Schoo;< a.e made up of p,M-.ple. C 'ir-p.',-. s in peopb. changt chools. 
Repone I ■■ - DR. L. •". .AF.BENHOUSE 



CA:-E study 2: 

Ol2J_ectives: "To establisli i .\leili i Personiie I .Management Prcvgram " (.\?'-MP) 
VVlKTO: bOA ;.)MAN LOCAL SCi fOOL DISTRICT, P.OARDMAN, OHIO (1969-. 

Project Design - A Niedia Pen;onn. ' .M,,a.igement Pr.-gram wa^ started in 1969 and continues into 1970 in iti 

fTSt'sU^^^f adoption of the p!,n:. "The nledi.- Mar-ageir.enr '^lan ha? two maior elements. Ihe firs 
dement deak with the wo;', of me. a perso.inel. ^h^- foundation of Ibis- work i^ to improve .viu ipineut :Se 
-ol^eiSn-cies and techniques of faculty and students. The increasing popularity of media in .. ''^^''-'y^J 
>f educational sin,nti...u. demands effective use proced, , r.-s to match Uie potentt.d of li.e me.h... Unless e l.e- 

tivo equipment use prc^echtres .ire assured, no .paK'-^ media progra.m can develop. The plati s element. desi,.„. 

to meet this need is called the Nk-dia Pcreonnel M.^n -.zemcnt Progran.i. 

The second eleme-.t .ieaLs widi th. ^elective combination of media into catego.-ics -o form me.lti . icdia class- 
ifications (des.-riptoiO :n,.tcl.ed to educational objectives. .Multi-media Ls here d, tined .as a corre! 'ion ol 
all mX iWriat^ ' a specific leartnng s tad-. The plan's element d- n.,,..d to meet this n. -^l is called 
the Specific Mcciiii Xiam^LMTient Proc^rnm (S.MMP;. 



Kniphasis is ^^]\ (lu« iiitiT -rolalionsiiip oi tliosi' two i-lt'iiuMits in tho total Mi'dia Maiiaj7,c iiu-nt Plan. 

Proper uso ol ^n.iUty in»'di.i must he \nov\i\cd lor cliiKlvon l>.isi'd on local school lUrriculiun i;oals. Media, 
ill cclikMtioii, iiiiist be suiiser\'it.'ut to l\\c^c i^oals." 

Tlic results o\ tins projei-'t will be sliulied .iml reported in tiie sfu injj, ol 11)71, lolU^.vin^ the first year of the 
projeot. • 

R. •-M'tedhy: lOl IN MACDON AI.l.), I^ir. etor, Audiovisual Kdiication. 

CASt: ST urn' ^: 

OI;iji.'CtJV''s: St. Sc holastica 's Education Department ha.s developed an innovative program based on a :.y: -ms 
approach to learninv; --Proji'ct Criterion 

WIkuv: COLlI.CE OF ST. SC HOLASTICA, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, DULUTH, MIMTnJESCTA 

Project Desij^n - '['he lu'w shape of teacher education has a ti.i'ee-proiif^ed apj>roacli: perfonr..., . . iective::^ 
individualized iustniction, and simulab experience. 

FAl^i-j Porforniance Obje ctiv es: Profs-ssional competency is achieved by the .icconiplishinent of stated per- 
formance objectives which describe learnins; in terms of measurable behavior. These objectives state wiiat 
the le.mier must be .ible to do--his performance. They set forth the c- Utions under which he will be able 
to /•:) it. They state the extent of whicli he nu'.st be ublv to accompli . It is our conviction ^' it ,iuy 
l.ind of K-arniu^ cm bo stated in measurable behavior. 

Second : I]idi\;idu.iHAuMns^lTucf ^1n : This long soufjit a^urs'^oai i.s at ^ oniplisbed at St. Scholastica tiirongh 
the ust^ <^l' printed instnictionvil projccl?, which we c.dl "IP's". Tliese insti'uctional projects are indis'idual 
assi-.;nnK'nts. Three Kinds color-ccxled instnictional p ejects are '.;ivcn to the students ;uul completion 
of a specifietl number of ea( h automatically determined hi.s ;.;iade. 

Third: "Simiil.ii>" Experience: Project Criterion insures regular opportunities for flie students to work witli 
cfiildren throu£;ltc^it the tmtirc per' >d of their profession.d preparation. These "sinuilab" experiences may be 
on tlie coUec^e campus or in the | ilic or parocI;i il schools in the IXilnth area. The Instructional Material s 
Ce nter is tlie second area .md is considered the input area for the studcuit teachers, Merc we have professional 
bool\S and periodical;; as well a.s > implcs of elementary and secondary level texts, resource materials, and 
iiardware necessary for the compl ion of i ti.si ruction. ' project:: The third area is tiie seminar room where 
course instaictors may present sclu led teacfier-lead presentations and where group>s of students meet to 
shar* experiences. 

Reported by: DR, PIULIPM. RICHARDS, CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

[ji, Rich-iui., -.tated in his lettt. .eporti. on ihe project, "Oui best evaluation <. i the jMOi^ram is non- 
statistical, TliLs year our student teachers were ready to leach earlier than those of }irevious years. Our 
studenUi are 'ti'rnrd on' about prot'c: ;al ^ iLat. vi, " 

Piamiini^ l>y staff st.irtt d iu 1967 anti the first year of the prc^ject st irtcd in 1967 and 1968, and accordini\ 
to tlie '.lirector, "\-.as very enlic^iitening, " le students for tlie first tim-- were exposed to the necessity of 
v.'orkin.; out their own learning; patterTiS. 

CASE nTI.J1:>Y 4: 

Ob I OC ■ ! \vs- E;tabli-!i .i . iMorvM.r ion Center for the the Deveb^pi); Cifted Children .it the twelfth grade 

level. The Ct-nte:- pl.i^ -s v ::;p!i.e, e; upon an English program \-. iiich !■ .durrs: Ind 'j/.c' Study in Ihmian- 

ities Using the TIkmu itic Ap: :oach, CrcUive Writing, Exf^ository Writing, l"e.r and Developmental 

Reading. 

Wlu;re. DEKALR SKMOR I:iOH S' HOOL , SERVICE AND DEMONS'' ATION C E NTER CK COM.MUNITY 
UNIT SCHOOL I.MSTRICT I . DEKALB. lELIN"^!'-. 

Project Desi;;u - ' 'le f)i K.Jb De mO'istration Cenior is de'jigncd ami statfe.: to pKf. a strong emphasis on 
Cr. iti\-ity. The ^ ;e5en r.gl isli 'H::i:Mnities pro:.:ram )or giftL'd stiulents iias gj cut of an experirTiental 
program inaugurated .it i)eKaIb ' •-nior High School in t.he fall ot 1965. The rati 'iialc lor this pro,;ram, 
".vliich h i- lemained : e lativeiy consiant \or its di . ition, rises frOiii r-i searc! the gifted. 

^il'.'r'JtJiy':-.'^.- "■■"'■■•'si'^ii' • i-'^' designed to e,._-.itt .;!> oppor^.'iHty gifted to \ ced at his optiiiuim rate, 

following not oid , his pr-, nt interest ^n;t mv^ ting other tan ^- ':* 'al ire.is which will fertilise new interests. 
.\tore specific obj^-ctives .ire tlu-se: 

De . lopu' '^t of ability :o think creatively and divergently, 

D: \\ lopment or >ccepta' e of the relevance of in' ctii.il pur<n!it.' ■ contem|:orary life. 
l.')e\'elop"!ent of concept"^ . :ui ide.is rather than acquisitions of fa^ -,. 
Developruen'. of awa. cness of i::i-.:r-rclatr'dnc>'' oi 'isciplines. 



ERIC 



Di'volv^pitinil |u>v,i'i to r.;.u-;,:. t lioi I'.'Jits in writiu'.; .tiul oi.illy. 
iV-volopiiK'nt ol luv.v.M to ithifiHMulriitly .uM to sil.ni .iiir. ti.-ii .u.J i^u r. 

Koi.^l)!-. ih. upv.r t.i, iH.r.vni th. ^..i,.- ^ lass mummiu.I .ibiiity ,nul u .uK-:mu p.rton^KUU r ...v Mi^iMr 
Um- tills cl.is., In .KMitioM. .M„,nr:'.i .ii.>n -I pirvimr, tr.ul^.is .nul thr Mn>!.M)t s cnvn ^i.-snv to Im- in I 
L I.ISS .Ml* 1 I'^iuiir.i. 

F.UuMlio,, i,.; ,, Mv,n, , s:;, ,nvoh ..^ . r.l „■ u h..,- in ,1,,; n„i,iv ... in-.n.nt ol ' '^l ' ' ' [l^-;;;'-'^- 

[•W^l, i.u'.ov.aion an. ■ ., pon n km, t ,i . ; , -K.ilh n,.il,>-. Ihis r n..;:! ..|ual . -ip. Il,n:; lo, (1. ..UU A 

Uo,H.rl.-.t l.y: RORKR-r VAUDK, niRKCTOK. HVI. E AND DKMONMHATL-N i».NTKR. Th- •.l.v....n of 
(!,>• v'rilt.T IS "I'nrsiiinv, i'ltt.-x,, l.'i Cvr.ii' ■ [.■■.ii ii ill'.;. " 



CASI- ^'I'llDY 

OlM,vt,v,-s-. To inipiovv .Ut =it.ns - .uhr, ,-.l,u .il i ,m„1 t o ; , ■ ->Mm- ,,1 ,n .i:i y , iiu- nt.iry I • . li.i ■ .i I U' -uly 

,MTr,">,;"h;iolN. TI,- mu.^i n- '.-m 1.-; tl..' pro-.;, i,;. lal H I'.n iinr .ii. instnmu'nl lor oonslni oh.,,.;;- m 
llio i.oliools- ol N iih D.il ot.i. 

V.-luMv: No,-,hn,,l,o,,,, luvl,-. I ■ .liiv.tion Ol U„ ■,ral, oil!,, N1:AV SCHOOL, lU- 1 l..U'[OR..XL S TUIMI-S IN 

!-:i)UOArio,\-, Tin-: uxiVEUsrrY o!- north ij.mcota, grantj i-'ork.s, nvrtii dakoia 

Proioot 11 -MP,, - .\ -.l.it.-v.i.k- sliiJv ill North ITil.ot.i h--.-, ,,i in l^Ki",, .is ,i„>lorlal<cii .,s ., . oopor.it ivc r 1 1 ort ol 
,|„. North ()., Lot I l.i>-pn-iP.„-„t ol PuMi. Iiistruotion, Iho Univcr.sity ol North D.il.oU, tlu- L--.;isl .,t , vo Kosoa, o h 
CoiuMiUlo., tl,o S,,,io i;o,,i-.l ot lli-.;lK-r K.kic at ioi, , tho Unito.l SlaU-s Ollioo ol F.Jiicalion, ,.ik' ., nuMihor ol local 
scliool di.str'u t,s. 

.\,„o„- t!i.- ,„,,!, y roOoniniciT.lio.is .on. i,,-.; Iron, tho I'laii 1 or K. iin.it ion., 1 I )o v.- 1 opn, ,-i,l -a-lh, p,:-,->s,.l I--, 
U,o o-,- nioiil 01 I1--V.- hin-' o! lo n lo nt.iry sohool toaolior proparation p,o-.;i.n„ lor ,-,oU, pi o-.p, .. , i •. . .iiu. 



til. 

oxooi ioiio-,-.i oK',nont.ii-\- school to.iohoi'S. 



[.,'llu- ■.l^n,l- Ol l'H->S tho Stato Bo.n-J of Hi. r I-.clno , ti on ...itnori/oJ the ost ,Mi.shnu-iil of Iho ^. o -. hool lor 
I-Vl,avi-.v..l Snulios in luincati- - ,,n ovponnioio o:npon.-nl ol th. Univor.sivy ol North Dal , i.-. 
Obiootiv.-s: It IS hoooinii,.. in> .'-in-.;Iv -vi.!.,it lh.it ohiUlr.-n's h arnii,., i.^ onh.ii.os.l it it is iiU-ro-i npon a 
ohiM's ov.-n .-. vrioiK-os, iiooo-. nul inlor-- i.- nul v.hoiv ohil,h-on parlioipalo in t lu- .1 iroot loi, o -..cr o-.-.n 
U .Iniiii-^ aolivKios. -XU^l North Da! -M.. hools. iiulocul most schools .!iron,hoiil the ooo-,,,y. o-. not liiiKMon 
on Iho basis of lh.it uii.lorst in 

M,o.>;, ,.v,-rv to lohcr pron.ir.ilioii .>r ,.ini, ovon th,--- iiu>;t ,uti--ol-. on-.;.K;od ,n c h.n.-.;.- .r^"-'"' ^■■■'t'"" 
;-,„-rio„l,ir ,„u! .nliiiiii ist, ,it i vo sir,,, tniv: thai soo.,rato tho libo,-.,l .„-.s from prolossioii.,! o.ln, ;,on. .-Vs ivsnlt. 
■L libo, ,! art:-: .,n-' r-roloss ion ,,' incilion .iro , ! nuM, iini vors., ! 1 v „!onl-li-J .<s tlu- f.-. o ; , , , o, .onip- nont.s o, 
cw tc,u; ai i .^n ;ma>:m 

i;:in:-;ptio:. in I:H,S. .. - School h,,. o,v,at..l ... .... sU.^nn.! U. U has .h-.r.-.n to,.l t.unlty 

■ n.-niho' -.ith Jiviav.- ...i. ..;u pvoK'SMonal ^ Lci.^v'On n. i>. in th.- .nvas ol th. unnamtr. ■ so. mmu..s, 

- M.- • niliMii ; ,.s- r.i .-.in.Miion. All ! .loit U v sIkm. ■ .'M-ially ui the siiapm;; oi th..- .uadoni:. 

i^;. ,, o m-i.i::-' inu tm-a! oi;;.nii/alion 'he N..-'.v School i^ ai \ tootici- to p irtu i m: 

IiU ?.>/.",',Kv;"-nt:- 'Ta K-.uhcr pi. paMtion :io.-..ni wit.hout lU-' 1 ilitios of tr.ui i Liona 1 .i.a.lonu. an.: 
sional -iist ! ion:;. 

I,, : , r-.'r.i : : n: ;o m ■ th. t -.u her int p.n.^M) lo l.-arnin;;. ml no' ■,,• ( in ih ■ .-/ay 

ot llic . hilviia . K- 1: - •■ .-.pel inienMtion. 

!■ !rop ont .in.- J!n\; . inn u-.-Unl in proi^.l-S anv^ .ux: onip MS Imu n t^ 'hey v/.o:' I.0 

. -ol Jay, Til's pto;:i; on m.-i t.o 'hm-n on" tli. L^k-nunfary - ■ hihiuni nno. r 

, ''i].^. / i.is'n:- on l-.!L!Da • o.-i in !h- \c'>'. Sclioc^l PiOp,ram-" 

DKAN. NKW SCilO.T. TIK. UMVl-RSTp- AF XORTI! DAKOT". 
KAN !-^^K; , . , ic'I'l I [DAKOTA 

• H-.-i,- r ,cr Ni.^c . nn . ii:!v 1 :Mi > - ' Th, : \:' ly 'o [ .-ol. ,ii s.h ■ 'Is" 

■■Ti!.-. V- vcr Sto: I., o: in.; - 
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VVhiT.;: .M(AL l^.^ni.irrs 'INI\'KRSrrS', TlirSA, OKl.AIIONtA 

ProjiTl Pi M.Mi M'-.u-tit 1^1 Irvi ! iij; i. nu' t i > a , tliroii/Ji l\\v ]i|auiu'i! s-^-sUmh ipproiK'h in oiliuMt ion. 

At pivsiMit, llicy havr a li i a 1 -.ulc.s- aiul ii '-viiK o i. 'j'.-.v.ii ^>^tl'lll. All tlisc i |)1 i n'.\'. of ihc imivcM^ity utilizi" iUc 
Jiai -ac I i\ss- I ar il ilifS. Tln' itniiuMliatL ^oal i.s tt^ t all oi thr t'.cMU'ial ochuMt ion c ^xirsos into tho dial-aicrss 
;yT;li'ni Tlu' laciilty ami ai!n> iuisiration at Oral KolnMls University K>ol that tin* conti.'nt of tlio K'-'neral LHlnoatlon 
sul'-' rtj; ». an l^rsl lu' pri'SiMiti'*.! \'i.t tlu* Jial-aLL r ri^-MiMn, anJ that the application of the:.. ? ■ 'i' >! >Kt:a cau 
hi" uiaiK in a on -houi -a -vvi-i'l. ';?tm1I 'j,i\nip soniinar session. This tomcat enahl' *he auivi-i-^^ y tontili/c' 
t!u> .iial -aocrss ipnnnt U> it:. UilU.i. extent, while at the sanu- time, ;-;ivins; the StirJr. t '-o'lcenu: teii iiulivKhiaj 
alti-ntion. At present they havi' \Uc followin'j, i:onrses of stiuly taught by the dial-actr./ sy: i. ei.;ht (S) 
classes in tlu- I fnnianit ies, Math, l ienuaitary Statistics, \tatlu.Mnat ies Analy^;i;i, Psyehclo ' v, m'li' -inal In 
St*K>ii'ty. (> cans, s in Kurjish anJ two eoin es in ReIiv,ion. Ten coinses in Ilistory iitili/e ^ < I-acccNSS sys- 
ti-ni lor practically all of the leetnri- prey illations. Tfie Biolw.y Department iloes not use tlie dial-access sys- 
ten) a,s siuh for ii,s presentation of irKMo'.;y 101, bnt iloes use the Pc^thlewall Auto-Tntorial System in the 
lahi.M'atory. Their present thrust is toward preparing software for many classes to utilize nio<.Iem media. Their 
stron.'. hi lief is tl)at all coni'rJe content must be put into the S'^-steni for that specific course, before hardware is 
v.on*Jidi'reil. Tlu'y ibai place laton:.; i'm}>hasi.'i that the bu ,et includi'S .idequati.' tun is to j^roduce or pureh.ise 
all ui'iMled softwan* prior to " h ur.'.iui; the ci.^n"Se over to the system. 

All staff nuunbeii> worl.ini; i: U.uu'.hip, comses o\'er tos^'Stenis seem to be very [de^' hI ^.ith the jesult-s i-btaiued, 
allov. iu'.', them moro tiiui- t. i individual sUi irnt outa*. t. 

K. pvMic-.l by^ WM. W. fl-RMlCAN, DIRKCTOR, Li- ARNLNC RliSOURCIIS AN! I'XTKNDKl.^ SKSSIONS. 



CASL: STl]i)Y 7: 

OI>|(L'ctiyes' Tiie M.- !l>LMu iie Si CLMidary lahicat i : program \vas started about ten (10) years ac;o. Although 
there seem to be many facets to briiv^ about idi.iii.^e in tlu- educational program, lU^ first thrust w.is on non- 
i;raded stiident^s, and .dlowiu':; stiuient,s to be test i and placed in different pleases according to results from 
the tests ^iven .it the ninth '.;radc, when enterin., !ii;;b scb ol. A stateujeut on tlu; ].:)hilosophy of tin- pro;;ram 
Ls as lollowsJ "Tlie e.lucational resj-^on^ibility ol the liic;hsc!iool is to provide tJie jisyc hoi oi^jca ! LMvironm* at 
the curriculum, ami the ph^-sical sLmctnres that will bo most conducive to the iiUellectii d , and aesthetic 
onlariV-'niont of tlu- lives of its stiuienli;. " 

Where: MKLHOURXE inCFI SCHOOL, MELBOIJRNI:: , FLORID.\ 

Rioj.-ct ii>'--i^;n - T'lis pioi.jct -. a:; starti'd immedi. ^y after SpntJiilv I. St^tdu-iiLs entering; the ninth '::rad. 
are tested .::!;! plac*.Hl in ditftTent phases as foMo'., . 

PImsc ^ - student:; with sc. ;os oi 0 tci 2^ ]HM\en( ,ire ',v '''^ spe». ial assistance in ' inall classes. 

Plt..;-^- II - i.s Iv-T .-.Midi. uL. -.lio sho-/. .i need of iMnpiiasi,; oi: U.l./il. skill,-, and wh. iie ore 24 to 40 percent. 

Phase III :-triKe.\ n . i ol soi't,;. d'his is the .irea lor stndonLs hiive an avera'^e bacUi;roinul ol die'. 

ment score 40 to (>0 percent. 

Ph,i:e I\' and \' rea^di beyond the normal L^Ticepl o5 iii'.d' school i-ducalion. The first is di'si:^ned f.M" vouuv^.sters 
wIk' are extremt , well prepared and who seel, education in depth. Their test scores show 60 to 7S p. rcent. 

Under P!ias«.* V <,n:dcnt:> wh-;- ^-L ore 7'^ to 'J:' j^ercent ,ire .M\ en t!ic o; ; ^rtnnity to pursm- colle;',e K-v-d ourscN 
v,!:ili.- still in hi'^h sc hool , undLM' their own i esp' ^nsib d i ty . 

P!i.i/e 0 - is Ol.h•^I. "•■•I import. mt dimension t.^ the ph.ise '0;^t<.Mn desiejieil to proviile an opp-^rfunity '•m- 
in,!ependimt stud / 

CM-ades '.^iven m P'' . d' ■ .»di \" . :;rad.d A, iM l' . hi !*;.-s I and II eo consLsLs of sat.isfaLlory 

or nns.:' : ict'>ry. .-jti. ! , ■ ■ h'-.-.m irj iMM.-.es 1 .; . encou;.i.;rd to nU'V'r to hi'.;}); ^ iiast and iM.iny 

are sucv. e^sfid . 

PSmsc X - is the ^h\'^ i'.^n.r i .^i :;ivinj to i oufnl-s oe.l:dtle th^- nie^^r disciplini'S for wldt ii there is no '-tandard i /ed 
criteria. Courses mk !) i.^ is'piir:', and nh\"sicai educ.ition. Id^-'..- ■out^es n-e non-graded, bnt inqdiased. 

ortevl hy: DR. B. i"R\':>: t^.RCA'N, NOW C ^^^\T\ SUPKRlN TiiNDENT, RRFVARO COUM'Y, FLORIDA. 
Di, r-ro'.vn has .'.•ritl-.-n i bi>oi. tith''i 'd'ducation ;>ointnient. ' A- ~ounty Supe) inu ndnit Ih- ii.ts assisted 

in. ;nit:ltn.; t'n. ^ ' :: pi t ^ •« ot-]. [r. s.^Tir :,i.li.^oR; in 'I; . ounty on a hasi:» « !' K throu'.;h 12th c;r id . 

CASE STUIVr -.: 

Obiecti\'-.':- : d ;oh' of Cdc'U '-"^ ■ ' '''MnirCi; ^^'-nit'T as .1 Connteipart in Cooperiit i\-< ut ili/.i ' ion of ;es'""'.>- 
materi.ds a: i ;a»-ih': 'S I'h I'diinor^' .-V. idemy. x > -M.^vid^ 'ptimnm utili/atioii v' :eSv.'nu." Miat.'vi.d'. au'l 
ficiliti if. ti' d) L'enl' s, s'Cdlnu^rr Aca.;.-my is \ nuh. m ■■niCden Oak.) 

\Vh>-re: d.LKN" d.\l>; 'NCfdOOL, C.\d4{S MHd.S^ Of HO, L\ COOPFRATiON VVITI I Cdi MORI ACAi \\\ 

Pr^.-:ect D e si'.yi - d ins is t no'.-. 'vd dcnd':^ne<; [•■oN iiie .i superior educ.ition tor •.d:hs in the . ■ • i ^. h ■ • ■, ; and 
Ari-a. I* ■' vd;isseti .is ,e : i ;d ..•{•• n .'en t col 1 e I'.e - pr. "v- r i tory sc hool . Its statetl juirpos- is ''the c-4ucati'^n md 
di-vidornient of :;id • of I^ijjK \-e .iver;!:;e. oi normal ;ddlit,vto hdfill ^heirown -.Mclenuc, socii', moral 
and snditua] r'Otenli.il. tlu:s e.n:!:anmi t::ieJO ? become nn v.'., !■ jders. 



Ill tlu' I i'liltT ol t!i(* I'liliii in.'itnu liiMMl .if».';t is lo».";UA'i! thi- Ursomcc <.\'iit.(M', ;ivoiiinl wliicli .ill .ictiviiios 
in tlh- tnstnu tion.il piovliMiu ojvr.tt^'. Tlu' Ccntrr pvoviilt,*; nM{« ii;ils loi- hotli MiuU^nt. .nui j.tiilf, and 
r:u ilitiivs siich .r: K'jrninv; i .in-. ls, .nul KnuK'.r sliuly .u\ms. In tlic ori;.;in;il j^l;ninin^ the hniluin).', 
<ill cMrrcls woiv provi.ii* .1 uilli poi(Miii;tl o\ \ nionitoriiiv.. Init; this h.is not lu-rn inst.iUfcl in ihi- 

!i'W ye .in; thi' biiiUiini; has been in opi'valion. Thr looJuction hibor.i ti^-y .ujj.icfiit to l!io Rcsouict- Cen- 
ter, provi».ii'S tor both sliuiiMit nul ' u.nlty nsc, Thi- staff stales "This is not a library vM an atui iovisnal 
Cvutcr. It wiM ii'presrnt a l ul inina^ ivMi the reMnn'i es available to h« l]> enhance th( e Juc ati ' 
proeessefi " 

BoUt stiulent^ anil fa. til v no ttaineu in the use of all ■■^u ij)nient., to ^>btain fnll ntili/alion of a]i 
fucilitios anti eqii ipmi-nt . Workshops are hehl at :ntervals for s'nlent.s antl stat i, anJ a pri.>^rani tor new 
stnJcnts in sueb or' ntation is a f>lannecl part. o\ the eentcr. Open ..helf stora5.;e is provi leil for all per- 
sons to inspi'<'t an.i ^ yanjine .\ny booh or non-bo<^k tm iterials, 

Reporteil by: SISTKR \\MU\i om-N, DIRI-CTOR, GLKN OAK SCFIOOL, CATKS MILLS, OinO 

ConuHi-nt: Thi:- a-enis to he a lanMnlly pLiiMieii inmnalive pro;;rani b^ a small private ^cliool, not 
only ioi>kini» ,t i. \tv*'. tie. 's, but the tn- 'ds o\ l-anonow anJ the liiture. 1' <: a pr^.>'/,rani ilesiv»noJ at tin- 
s.nne tir.ie a:; the bulMin^■., the et'vu ational [>hiloso[>lv thi- faculty. 



• ' \SK STUDY 9: 

Obj<''*Lives: The cle \ el op:. .ent oi a ihv'Ji Sehi-o! to prov" . '^Okxl ba. k^;- . iinJ anJ ^■ocat^^^lal t:rainin5; for 
tk^»Se who ehoose lo i ntrr souu' tr i.le. 'V\u- "AJams P- 'rn- relevant eoumes, persoi; ili/od prORrnni, 

cari'er Jevelopnu-nt ami sense of eonmituiiiy. Tin : seluiol , .-ii* d \u the fall of nH)^>, with a new loof; at 
education, starti'd in tlu* planiung sta.;es in 19b7. They i>lanned th bnibliu.-, lacilities, and staf/, relating 
t^- t}\e kiuvl of school they wanted, Tlu-y broiirjit in coiruUatits '"lOtn as tar • lklr^■ard University, and witli 
local alert administrators planned the lacilities, prc^ram, and staff. 

.Vhcr.;: JOLIN ADAMS bnCd I SCflOOL, PORTLAND, OREGON 

f'i"'-^J'-L!:;LP>*iiK'i" ■ major problem racin'.:; the planner was how ' oi^ani/r tli- .c}iol>I so tiiat ;!iese studonLs 
v;oiild feel intport.int as inJividnals .nul not be lot \r. the crowo. To resolve this, A-la-us was organized as 
four suialler schools, called hou:;es. The houses c;vi\e each sfuhMit a home b.ise and a res;ubir group of 
teachers and stiuk nts with whom he can identity. Each "house ' cont.iias 300 or more r;:ndo]uly assigned 
students, a '^ui. ace counsidor, and :;uitlance intern aad a tcachini; staff. Under tht dii\'etiou of the cnrric- 
nluin .issociate, t!' ti-aclh i-s in eaeh house are or;;ani/ed inio two interdisciplinary arns. These teams 
rj .-<• experieUv I'd ^ackers. *-om the Kn£;lish, social studies, n^ith and science. The tc».u\s arc assisted by 
intern te.ichers. student teachers, and ti^iv her aiils. 

For ctives, stiuleiit;. . an choi^i.' fron^. .\ wide' v.irii^ty of coui-ses. StaidenLs cm dso «: IiO^^s-. to t.d'.e sli.'iior 
mini-coui^es that List .si, .veeks. Tlu- ■ mini -course s [danned by ■ ...^ulr, .md f.u ui;v me:n!'ers, fti\e 
-UKientii the opportunity to e.qdoie more are.ts of inte 1 lec m .i 1 cavrcr intere;;t. 

In the center of the buildii on tlu; first fleor is .i 1 iv^^' R'Source Centei including television and electionic 
laboratory. 

Front thi* lv;;iimin-:;, rhis seho,-' v: ■.: ijuiti^ on ti c\'> Td a ! bec.inse of it5 ,i!most c-Mnplet-- departiire from tlie 
•tMi\a-ntiona I .ij^nroa'd) to hi'.:h m, !um ■! education. The ;Mini ip.il of tlic ho'.d describes the s>., heol .is "a pLi.e 
tu<lent,s v.MUt to aivl vV.uit to b-.n be. aus • 'hi \ ,ire curious .ind inl eu-st ed - -not fH'cau>.e an itten^pt is 

made to force !hem to learn. 

Fle-crted by: LAWRF.NrF VV. A'lTRS, d^ , DEPUM" PRF.a IP.AL, lOUN ADA.Nr; MICU SCHOOL, 
:.7"'>.i NORT}^'.,\>d" •i M!.'d"V -NINTH ,^\F\UE, POK ilAND, OREGON 



C.\>F -dd^)^• !!■': 

Objecnv--: T!:<- > >: ^:aa i.Mtioual o!')i"Cti\'. li : elenivvCiy .uavii; prvvj-am ..re: 

1. Pi o\ . L-.-. h Nfiid,-nt Tl).- o:-.;'oi t.un d y e! imw, "/-atr.; it hi:, own r;(fi- 

2. Afford f 'adi-'ut mer. d'.. rv \ iiv':y> aed oj'i C'rtun iti^.*s of n<'.t ..'u!;' ^^rk ii:.', .it tii-'ir o.'. n level o; 
.ichievet: '.:ut ipnrci',. ir^ b'.irniu;; m a vie-.v d ic taUd by rhe cidld's u;: i lue irr- :■^'^t^, 'f>i!ities 
jikI co'-.^uiti'ce style:.. 

In, lire IvlU i utiii. itioa of tciclu r t. dents. 
■'. D--'. -doi' cirricuUini .u.iteri.ib; ipjdicdde to an ';-;divi. di.^'.i insti-;> ? ion.d .-/r..;-.. 

Urili/e .mJ rr.duate various t^pe^ ol ;;i.'di.i, bo'ii !■:!::' i ;n.it,T;.t!s .!id ;i.a!-print j. ; t rri a is , i^cludiui; 

iTOpi'i h.irdw.i;.' for botii stiuirnLs and tcudi^M: 
!^ .'•••^orii ii^-'iervi:e tr.iiiiini:^ OP;'C-ninities 1.: : < ■ aclie r- • : . : i :a ( . Umcm'o, .idt^ .:i is;\ ..t oi;, .,;idotai.'r 

lati.'ri. sted iHTSOn.^. 

7. PrcT^iotc ;;:dlvidua!i/.'d iu;.: a.ti-:' ;!avu-'' C( ope: LTiv>> t- ..chin;; \v ■ * and continuous pr-' 
pro-ro- .. 



Where; BOSSIKR PARISH PUBLIC SCH(X)LS, BOSSIER CITY, LOUISIANA 

Projijct Design ; This school plant was designed as a cooperative project supported by Bossier Parish Schools, 
Bossier City, Louisiana, and assisted by the Educational Facilities Laboratories, Inc. , New York City and 
coordinated and directed by the School Planning Laboratory, University of Tennessee. 

The design is ultra-modern providing for easy access to a large resource center, the size of approximately 
ten (10) classrooms. They utilize controlled environment including carpeted floors, near-perfect illumination, 
air conditioning and they have eliminated windows. A large teachers' lounge provides special study carrels 
for each teacher. Media preparation room with latest equipment for making color transparencies, audio and 
video tapes. Closed circuit television is available in all parts of the buildmg. Other facilities are two out- 
side learning patios, special rooms for team conferences, student seminars, speech therapy, counseling, 
and curriculum specialists, .md an elevated "observatorium" witli one-way glass and TV-Audio monitoring 
system of entire learning area. 

Teachers in the new school are selected with great care, based on their knowledge and willingness to explore 
new techniques, explore new organizational patterns such as cooperative teaching, multi-graded, non-graded, 
large group, small group, independent study, etc. 

Reported by : EMMETT COPE, SUPERIN"^ENDENT, BOSSIER PARISH SCHOOLS, BOSSIER CITY, 
LOUISIANA. 



COMMITTEE MEMBERS: 

Lee Campion, Chairman 
Mildred Lavin, Recorder 
Roy Breznik 
Lee Cochran 
Lynn Corwin 
Fred Harcleroad 
Harold Hill 
Richard Hubbard 
Howard Johnson 
A. C. Riddle 
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REPORT OF STUDY COMMITTEE, GROUP V: 

RELATED CONCERNS OF REDESIGN 



I. INTRODUCTION 



Media and the learner in the seventies are products of the sixties, and 
to plan for the future requires one to look at these and the pr-sent with 
a critical eye. From this analysis one may place the educational needs 
of the future in perspective. 




II. 



The international revolutionary trends 
and the national demands made upon 
education by the public were broadly 
outlined by the keynoter, Dr. Curtis 
Ramsey, in the First General Session. 
More specific concerns were then 
developed by the delegates during the 
Second General Session. 

As topics began to be formulated, some 
delegates expressed concern over the 
possible limiting nature of the topics 
selected. In hopes of illuminating 
general areas of crises, concerns, and 
aspirations which may or may not be 
covered in the more structured outline 
of topics, an "unstructured" committee 
Robert Heinich, Co-Chairman formed. This committee utilized 

of Study Group V i r t. r 

the brainstorming technique to explore the theme of the conierence, 

Redesign of Education: Media and the Learner in the 70's. The pre- 
liminary concerns of this com- 
mittee were centered around 



the governance of education, 
sources of curriculum struc- 
ture, accountability, instruc- 
tion and learning. 

GOVERNANCE OF EDU- 
CATION 

K we really are serious about 
the redesi^]n of education and 
about media and the learner, 
and do this in a way that would 
be appropriate for our partic- 
ular field, we may have to 
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Dale Montgomery, Co-Chairman 
of Study Group V 
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(Report ol Sludy Clomniittce, Group V continued) 



examine the whole structure of oducatioii- -the governance of education, 
if you will- -in order to find out" what adaptive changes need to be made. 
The super-structure of education, its laws, regulations, and policies, 
grew up during a period of time which did not anticipate technologically- 
based instruction. We have tried to operate under and adapt to an exist- 
ing educational framework. The framework itself is putting restraints 
upon us. But, in order to make real progress, we have to call into 
question the framework itself. 

This whole important area of the governance of education was discussed 
at some length by this committee. First, we examined the problem 
of the various formulas of aid to schools and the problems at the local 
level (e. g. , taxpayers revolt and property tax limit). Attention will 
ncod to be paid to state aid formulas which frequently are based on 
certain pupil- teacher ratios which may not permit the kind of flexible 
approaches to instruction that we would like to see. State aid formulas 
are not always based on aid to students, but on "teacher -number of 
pupils" units; and we may have to look into this as an inhibiting factor. 

A. Professional Negotiations 

We are going to have to face very squarely, as a profession, the 
whole area of profe ssional negotiations, because, for the most 
part, negotiations up to now have tended to be anti- technological 
in nature. Professional negotiations often limiit financial resource^ 
for mediated instruction: first, by reducing the amount of funds 
available for non- salary areas; and secondly, by fixing into con- 
tracts certain regulations, practices and policies that may inhibit 
certain instruction il arrangements we would find particularly 
advantageous for students (e.g. , large-group instruction and dif- 
ferentiated staffing). 

What will be our policies in regard to negotiations? As a profes- 
sion, we cannot avoid the issue. We need to face it, perhaps, on 
the basis of two assumptions: first, that technologically-based 
instruction and differentiated staffing, among other things, make 
higher productivity possible; secondly, that negotiations should 
proceed on the basis that increasing productivity will secure the 
best means of achieving long-range salary gains. 

B. Accreditation and Certification 

As an obstacle to change, current accreditation practices tend to 
prevo'-^^ rortain kinds of instructional options for stuqlents. For 
exan.^ .c, the Carnegie Unit was defined in a way that prevents 
credit being given to students for certain kinds of te chnologically - 
based instruction, such as programed instruction. 

In addition, certification requirements of state departments and 
accreditation agencies may inhibit introduction of certain kinds of 
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(Report of Study Committee, Group V continued) 



ERIC 



instruction. For example, differentiated staffing has faced this 
problem in a number of places where certification requirements 
are such that para-professionals cannot be placed in certain kinds 
of positions. (This, seemingly, is analogous to the featherbedding 
practices of railroads). As a result, instruction can be overly 
expensive. 

Television is another example. Isn't it possible that television 
could do a total teaching job, especially in the cognitive area? 
However, certification requirements may preclude the use of 
television for this purpose. Therefore, strict or inflexible certi- 
fication requirements can result in technologically-based instruc- 
tion being considered an expensive "addition. " As a profession, 
we need to examine current certification and accreditation pro- 
cedures on the state and national levels, and to influence change 
that will result in greater learning opportunities for our students. 

C. Establishing Options 

We need to look into ways of institutional izin<:T more options for 
students in terms of gaining instruction. oals; and those options, 
very frequently, may turn out to be techr. . ^ically-based. At the 
present time, options tend to disappear wh.- the instructors 
initiating them disappear; there is no guarantee of carry-over. 
This is what we mean by institutionalization. Therefore, we must 
begin to provide for the restructuring of curricula designed to 
create freedom which encourages the learner to work beyond the 
actual organized and prescribed elements. This may be facilitated 
through technologies which permit individual student learning 
environments. In this way students will become more involved in 
their learning. 

We need to encourage private industry, regional labs, and R &r D 
centers in concert with education to generate enough varieties of 
curricula to permit a student to build his own educational program. 
Technology is an effective means of individualizing instruction with 
wide student choices of basic curriculum paths. 

D. Administrative Structure 

We may have to exan-ine administrative structures to find out how 
they can facilitate the kinds of programs in which we are interested. 
Regional units and interstate units, such as the regional network in 
Iowa and the interstate school district formed two years ago in New 
Hampshire and Vermont, should be explored. Also, networks, 
consortia, and administrative structures in, anibetw^een, schools 
should be looked at carefully to see if they permit the kinds of things 
about which we are talking. Cooperative efforts such as these should 
be encouraged. These efforts change institutional territoriality, per- 
mit greater flexibility, and should provide increased productivity. 
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(Report oT Study Commit tee, Group V continued) 

E. Pressures and Trends 

There are a number of pressures building up at the present time 
which will cause changes to occur in the governance of education. 
As a result, we will need to address ourselves to such problems 
as taxpavcjr revolts, with heightened interest in cost effectiveness, 
accountability, and additional sources of funding; teacher militancy; 
student unrest; outmoded methods of instruction (e.g. , 19th century 
methods for the Zlst century population); community concerns over 
the quality of the product put out by the schools; and the need for 
constant adjustment and renewal. 

As a result of these pressures and others, certain trends can be 
identified. Some of these are: 

1. Greater centralization of funding and, as a result, greater 
curriculum change. 

2. Increased student pressure for structural and curricular reform. 

3. Local pressure groups (e.g., minorities) seeking more local 
control which will hinder or enhance change. 

4. Reactions to student militancy. 

5. Increased involvement of the courts in educational matters. 

6. Professional negotiations tending to reduce th mselves to 
labor-management situations. 

7. Increased use of independent study and individualized instruc- 
tion by schools. 

8. More cooperative arrangements (e. g. , consortia). 

9. Experimentation with alternative systems of education. 

III. ACCOUNTABILITY 

As an outgrowth of the discussions of the super structure which governs 
education, we found ourselves discussing accountability as it relates to 
the curriculum and the learner in the affective domain. The impetus of 
contract learning, Program Planning and Budgeting System (PPBS), and 
cost effectiveness may cause many educators to accept accountability 
as a necessary fact without sufficient thought concerning the consequences. 
Although accountability has many benefits, it may be more compatible 
with the cognitive domain. Media may be so narrowly utilized in the 
schools that little or no effort may be made to develop and utilize media 
thc^-- in the affective domain. We should not overlook the fact that 
affective learning does occur in the schools; accountability can he 
related to observable student reactions to education (e.g. , attendance 
patterns, dropout rates, enthusiasm). Greater efforts need to be made 
to incorporate the use of iriedia to provide experiences that relate to 
the affective domain, 
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(lloport of Sliidy (.:oniiuiUi'c, Gvoup V contimuKl) 



Que St ion. s of Concerns 

1. Must all education be product or -.Mitod? 

2. How much of the curriculum shcjUi be devoted to tbo coj^nitive 
domain, how much to the psycno-motor domain, and how much to 
the affective do/tiain? 

3. What is the cost bencfH ratio of an accountability program? 

IV. CONCLUSION 

Tt is the feeling of the cor -iitee that its role was to raise significant 
questions and to identify problems and not to prescribe procedures or 
to provide solutions. The issues are varied, complex, and important. 
Solutions cannot be standardized for each community, state, or region. 
That which has bee'i presented here can only be pursued by each 
delegate. 



COMMITTEE MEMBERS: 

Robert Heinich, Co- Chairman Richard Pfund 

Dale Montgon-iery, Co- Chairman Victor M. Rivera 

Boyd Bolvin, Recorder Lowell Thompson 

David Little Charles Vento 
Roy Moss 



V. Tenth General Session adjourned at 10:45 p. m. 



ELEVENTH GENERAL SESSION 



Friday, August 21, 1970 
8:15 a. m. 

Preolcang: Charles Vento 

I. It was moved and seconded that "concerns" sent in by each delegate 
prior to the conference be printed in the Sun^imary Report. Carried^ 

TI. It was moved and seconded that the name of the organization (state 

affiliate) be printed in the Summary Report with the delegate's natives. 
Carried . 

III. Lida M. Cochran, Report Editor, pointed out some variations in points 
of view represented in the reports and asked for instructions. It was 
moved and seconded that all five study committee reports be printed 
as written. Carried. ^ 
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(Mh'VtMith (liMUM'cil Session coiitiinied) 



IV. Study Conimitteo, Group V, the "Uncola Group", gave the official name 
of their report as "Related Concerns of Redesign. " 

V. J. Richard f^fund, Chairman of the 1970 Planning Committee, reported 
on recomniendat ions of the committee relating to the different niethods 
of inviting Okoboji Conference delegates in 1971. With the ever- 
inc i^asing nvmiber of AE CT Aff iliat e s , it is necessary to study the 
methods by which others can be invited. The regulations controlling the 
Okoboji invitation list, starting in 1971, will be: 

A. Ten delegates will be voted back from the previous year's 

c:onierence. (When a delegate has attended three consecutive 
years, he is not eligible 1o be voted on to return the fourth 
year. He co\ild be invited some other way. ) 

r^. The Planning Committee for each year receives automatic 
invitations. (The Plaiining Committee is appointed by the 
President -Elect of AECT, who will be President at the time 
of the meeting the following August, ) 

C. One delegate from each State Affiliate of AECT. (States with 
more than one affiliated group can send only one delegate. ) 

D. Eight persons to be appointed by Pr e s ident - Ele ct of AECT. 
(Includes those officers and members of the Executive Committee 
and/or others he may designate. ) 

E. International Representatives. (Not more than .nree will be 
invited any year. ) 

F. Six advanced graduate students in Educational Communications 
and Technology. (Students are nominated by the^r universities. 
The Planning Committee selects six of the nominees. ) 

G. Resource delegates invited by Planning Committee. (Not more 
than six will be invited. ) 

H. One delegate from Division of Educational Technology of NEA. 
I. One delegate from NAVA. 

J. The Iowa Committee for Okoboji Conferences will handle all 
office, transportation, housing and meal functions, provide 
equipment where needed, and take'care of related conference 
details. (The Iowa Committee is appointed by the Chairman 
of the Iowa Committee for Okoboji Conferences each year. ) 

Lee W. Cochran, Chairman of the Iowa Committee, reminded the group 
that housing at *he Iowa Lakeside Laboratory is limited to approximately 
85 to 90 delegates. 
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(ElevtMUh OfiUM'al Session continued) 



VI. William 0[j;lo.sby presented the 
findings of a survey conducted 
to identify a theme for 1971 
which the delegates thought 
appropriate for study and con- 
sideration. He had twenty-two 
suggested themes which he pre- 
sented on the overhead for the 
delegates to study. 

A straw v()t<; was held. The 
six themes with the highest 
number of votes was listed. 
It was moved and seconded that 

the 1971 Planning Committee be given the six themes receiving the highest 
number of votes as suggestions for the theme for the 1971 Okoboji Con- 
ference. Carried, 




William Oglesby 



VII. J, Richard Pfund announced the 1971 Planning Committee as nominated 

by Robert Heinich, President-Elect of AECT, All had agreed in advance 
to serve: 



Chairman: Lewis Saks 



Ex-Officio: 
Ex-Officio: 
Continuity 
Consultant: 



Philip Carlock 
Joseph Giorgio 
Sister Sigrid Hutcheson 
Robert Heinich 
William Oglesby 



Roger Kueter 
Dale Montgomery 
Arthur Suchesk 
Charles Vento 



J, Richard Pfund (Chairman of 1970 Planning Comminee) 



VIII, The resolution from Study Committee Group IV studying Trends and 

Prototypes was approved, (See page 77 for wording of the resolution. ) 

IX. James Tully on Athletic Committee presented awards for Outstanding 
Athletic Ability shown during the conference. 

X. Sister Sigrid Hutcheson of the Planning Committee presented Scholarship 
Awards to graduate students. Fifty dollar scholarships, to cover hovis- 
ing, meals, and registration fee, were given to the five graduate students 
attending the conference. Those receiving awards were: Roger Kueter, 
Dale Montgomery, Sharon Owen, Lotsee Smith, and Violet Wagener, 

J, Richard Pfund announced that Okoboji Participation Certificates for 
all delegates attending for the first time this year were available in the 
back of the room. 
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(b'ltvmth (IriHMMl St'ssioii i.*c)iit iiiiu'cl ) 

XII. Lrwin Saks, C'o- Chairnuiii, *. ecognized 
tin* It)wa (iDHHiutt ri* (or iiaiullin^ t)f all 
local a r raiigi* iiu* nt s prior, riuriiig, and 
(I'r thu coiifi* rciu'r. lie stalt*^i: "You 
Arc Beautiful. " 



Xlll. 
XIV. 



XV. 



(A)frot* break. 

Li.Mim* Lake was thankei' for bcr skill and 
detlicalion in editing the ^-labbe r nioutli, 
and for faithfully reporting news relating 
to the progress of (he conference and all 
import anl related activities. 

Kdwarrl I... Anderson presented (he l6th 
Okohoji Conference SuninKtry. 




Sister Sigrid Mutchcson presented the 
Scliolarslup A\v:irds in the rame of the 
Planninc* Coniniittoe .uui ti del«.'i;atcs 



IbTU OKOBOJI CONFERENCE SUMMARY 
EcKvard L. Andersen 



Today we eonclude the 16th Okooojj Conference. During the past f i \'e 
day 3 we have lived "The Okohoji Process. " Wliere else can the neophytes of 
a profession rub elbows and interact so vociferously with recognized lead(.'rs 
of that profession? Where else t:an thei'o be such disagreement, dissent, 
ciijolenieiU and harassment while still maintaining the levity which so pervaded 
this group. 

This I6th Okoboji Educational Media Leadcrsliip Conference was opened 
by our host Lee Cochran who related the history of 01<:oboji and the themes of 
past conferences. He expressed his gratitude to the many delegates who had 
submitted their concerns which were vised by the planning committees in tludr 
work. Lee further indicated that involvement, is the key to Okoboji, for with- 
out delegate in\^olvemcnt this would be 'just another coiTferencc. " hi conclud- 
ing, he charged the delegates to: "Contribute to the come re nee, for it is your 

onference. And when the final report is published it *vill bo the report of 
every delegate who has attended. ' 

The conference l\eynoter. Dr. Curtis Ramsey, Kent State University, 
vtM-y dihly discussed the revolutionary changes which are taking or have taken 
place in the world in which we li\''e. Effectively utilizing slides with his pre - 
sontation. Dr. Ranisey related how seven revolutionary f o r c(* s - - nai iona 1 i s m, 
modes of transportation, i^rianufactur inu, scientific disc*overy, i-adi-^al niefji(.al 
treatment and cure, new coinmunication devices and new application of Linergy 
affect schools of today. 
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(i.\»!UiM'ciu<' Summary cotit IiuumI) 




r.ilw.irtl AiuliMSOn presents C on to rvtRO Smninaiy 



KtMuindini^ clolc\u<U('S lliat 
youngsters of today will in con- 
trol in the Zlst Century, l.)r. Ranisi^y 
shared his thoughts rvlative to media 
in the prt.»senl, immediate luture, 
not. so distant futurci, and tlie Tech- 
nological world in lime to come. 

Predicting a clash with cur- 
riculum specialisls and a dispute 
with librarians, our keynotcM* c(;n- 
eluded that in his opinion we would 
lose both battles. He left us with 
the questions, (1) who are we, and 
(2) what can we do about it? 



Thus, the st:age was set as 
bill Oglesby .sta^ed following the 
keynote address, "You have given us a glowing pict:ure of the future, but a 
[)a,inful and prov.)cative picture of who we are, l.(-t's hope we can relate and 
find some answers here at this conference. " 

An additional highlight of the first: general session on Sunday evening was 
iliv ta.^.'-slich- presentation by Lee Cochran entitled 'T^eadership in Educational 
Media. Profhued by The University of Iowa, Audiovisual Center, the presen- 
!a;ion emphasized the cha ra ci e r is t ic: s needed to develop leaders. Available 
t'r.Mn tlie producer, it may be utili/.(Ml by state organizations in the develop- 
iiuMit oi leaders at b;)lh \hc ytate and local levtd. 

It seiMVis fitting tha^ this, the first Okoboji of the 70's, should also 1)0 
:iie lirst under (he new nanie oi our parent organization, AECl, 

riu- eU^cterl e.>-chairi:oen, Charles Vento and L(^wis Saks, very ably 
;)residc'r! ,>ver \hc c.MiferLMice haveiu as its theme "Rerlesign of Education: 
Nh <ii.i and the Learn.'r in (he '^^V,. ' hiilial committees foriiiecl to study the 
e,)niei-<-:ue iheme wrre: (1) : ippori, (2) I.earner, (3) Teacher, (4) Instruc- 
•i-uiul I eL-iniulogy, (^) iw)le o" 'ndu.-' y, (6) Trends and PrcWoVypes, (7) r:nvi-. 
r >:nv.eni for Learning, and (8) / ^ nnstructured group which believed the 
sell ( t.'d t.^nics were limited and much too narrov/, 

DuriuLi the proci^ss of delineating topics and having delegates stdect 
•iu-jr area of interest the true' nature of Okoboji became apparent - -nothing is 
^^:i[ic, li^ Je is sacred, and no one is immune from barby of fellow ckdegates. 
iCTl-r.vinu tne irariitional s e 1 f - s id c- c1 ion process, delegates sidecterl four topics 
■'■■:]' MirO^.f !• S'ur!\' :inr\ un St iMic! u r ed Liroup c:omprised a fifth worl'.ing com- 

:iiit;oe. Thus, in the sut^miary report one will find reports from (I) Learners 
atvi tii»Tr Envir onir.ent , (2) The Role and Functions of the Instructional Tech- 
nolt)Liisl m the 70's, (3) Tea che r/ Di reet or of Lc^arning, (4) Rationale, Trends, 
and Prototype for Redesign of Education, and (^) Unst ruct uveci, which became 
Related Concerns of Reeesign. 



lot) 



Jr. i I ^ir Okohoji styU^ carli cotniuit 1 ct' approached its task cncr^tM i ca 1 ly 
iUul I nt luisia st i cally. Mach caicfully weii^iu'd roiitiMit, styl.i*, and format of 
llu'ir I'optj i*t s. l'*iiially, iis is rustoiiiary al Okoboji, rcpoiMs were p ri* St.* nt fd 
to till* total dcdr^alr auditMicc foi' tluui* t:oiisidi* rat ion. After talking with 
.sr\n*»-al veliM'an Okt)ho)ians, I bo!ii.*ve this was one of thi* nu)st livi^ly sessions 
to hit Okobo ji in lunube r of years. Attain, tht^ nuitvirily, capability, and uood 
luwnor of the tldruales prevailed under some rather difficult conditions. An 
amicable solution was nvached and weary -t^yed delegales retired for the even- 
ing,. 1 believi* you an* to bt* conniiended for your conduct and composui'e in 
such a t ry nii; t i me. 

A hii:hliuhl of the Thursday moi*ning general session was the ])ri'senta- 
tion, rollowi*'! by a question-answer pei'iod, by the Board of Directors of AECT, 
'Ihrii* v;(.)nimenis and concerns prcn^ided insight for the delegates into the work- 
ings of thr nal'onai organization. 

At this time Lee Cochran spoke abt)ut the formation of a Leadership Fund 
to pi'omote leadership m the field of educational communications. He played a 
tape of the voice of F'ranci;. Noel who spoke of the unique ■. pcrience of Okoboji 
in leadership development, and asked: 

(1) l\ist and present delegates to help raise funds for educational 
conf e re nee s . 

(Z) 1970 Okoboji de legatees to propose coui'ses of action to iniplement 
the fund. 

Lec^ Cochran concluded by indicating that the fund would be tax exempt 
when it is established. This will be no small undertaking as ihe goal is set 
at $250,000. Delegates, youi* sericuis conside ration for t hi ' is re.iuos'ed. 
It is f o r a ve r y w o r t hw hile cause. 

Recognition certainly must go to our hosts for this conference, Lee and 
Lida Cochran and the Iowa Committee. They have given immeasurably of 
themselves in order that this conference may function well. We certainly 
appreciate all the time and energy which they have devoted to this conference. 

Also, it would certainly be ini^ppropr iate if we were not to recognize the 
planning committee for this conference. They have given generously of tlieir 
time to ensure the best conference possible. 

Certainly, each individual delegate? has experienced a number of high- 
lights during his career. Each, hopefully, will count Okoboji as one of tb.ose' 
highlights. Each has been recognizee by his peers as a leader in the profes- 
sion or as one wlio has the potential for such ieadcM'ship. Using the anab.)gy 
as pres<. nt<Kl by Co- Chairman Lew Saks, the baby was conceived, carried, 
ana delivered during the week. It will be left to the conference delegates lo 
detei'mine to whait extent and to wdiat heights "our" baby will grow. 
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has tlir « har).'.i' to nMurn to your prors and rxciM that 1 cat ItM' s h i p m th( (lis- 
sciniiiatioii, (lrvflo})Mrn\ aiul iinpK' n hM\t a t io a < W l liosc rn' o ini nc lula t ion s 
vvhii/h ha\'t' h--; pi'ostMUtMl hy your follow do 1 o a t <• . 

C'.oini;. !>.u1n to thr word?; of our koynotor. wlio arr \sr ' Wlial arr \vt 
jM>i lu^ to di) about it.' 

Yovi aro Mou inornhor>> o| ;lir Olvohoji fratornity. You join thr many 
i)UtstandinL' loadors of our profossi )\\ \.'ho lia\'o pa r t i o ij^al r d it) this vniicpic, 
rxcitiuL',, aiul somotimos f rust rat itm Icarnirn'^ oxporionco, Ust- what you 
iiavi' i^ainod to furthor ihr do vo 1 o]:>i nciit of soiind oduraliojial practicos which 
will hiMiofit tiu' most prot ious la^sourt o \vc havi'^-thr youth of our c;ounl ry 
an<l llio youili of tho world. 

Ithin/K it fitting to oloso hy rotollin^ a story, t)riuinally told l)y Co- 
CJh.i.irman (*l'.arh-s Vrnto: 

'\*os, it is pro carious to ho vicarious 

hi 'h«' cu.'c of Acpiarius. 
IlowovH'r, II wo are not vicarious 

Tiu' ai^o of Acpiarius may pass us by," 

Thank you - it has In^cn a most row^ardini^ and fruitful week. 



(FJoventh Cm norai Si.'ssion continuod) 

XVI. Charles Vonio, 'i"od Rohr, and Philip Carlock uavu a slide-tape presen- 
tati. n .)f a humorous take-.;tT on tlie "OkolDoji Story" events, ending with 
a ta)ed p r e S(*nt.al i or* of Harold liilTs (revised) Um~Ga-Wa Slory, the 
Lee 'ud of 0];f.bo"i. 

XVII. Sisb r Siurid Hulch.-son, with the assistance of Richard Hubbard at the 
piano, Icil [hv new soul; 'That's What Okoboji Is'' which .«hc had written 
for the occasj^)n. (Editor's noti?: No doubt, it will hit the one million 
mai'k u'lien re k- a sod). 

XVn.Il. ("hairn^an of Rest, Josepli Ciorgio, retu^.-ned the gavel and w^as given an 
o\'a!ion for koenlnu ' 'riit - pi cki ng ' ' out ol tlie If'th Okoboji ConfercMice 
r>. no c li i 1 e d j' o r u i ' li 1 e c t i n e ' ' :* e s t ' ' , 
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(Eleventh Cieneral Session continued) 



XIX. Lewis Saks had pre- 
viously charged 
Sister Hutcheson to 
write a song "You're 
Bcautifur' for all 
Okobo Ji delegates. 
He further stated 
that "Leader s are 
nurtured at Okoboji 
and from this expe- 
rience you enhance 
your own image. " 

XX. Lewis Saks and 
Charles Vento, Co- 
Chairnien of the 
1 6th Okoboji Con- 
ference were given 
a fine ovation for 

. u^- ]_-| • J. Richard Pfund receh'?s "Rest and Nit-Picking" gavel back from 

tneir aoie service Joseph Giorgio for safekeeping until 1971 

and returned the gavel to Lee W. Cochran, Chairman of the Iowa Cora- 
mittee, for safekeeping until the 17th Okoboji Conference in 1971. 




XXI. Lee Cochran called upon Erling Dale, Oslo, Norway, and presented him 
a special Okoboji certificate for having come the greatesv distance to the 

Okoboji Conference. Dale 
gave a short talk on his expe- 
riences at Okoboji and thanked 
the delegates for their fellow- 
ship, and information he had 
received- Victor M. Rivera, 
Puerto Rico, also gave a 
short talk and thanked the 
delegates saying "A thank 
you from Victor M. Rivera, 
my greatest benefit has been 
in the affective domain; beauti- 
ful evidence that you see, "What 
you can do for your country. " 



XXII. Lee Cochran closed the con- 
ference with the following 
comments: "On behalf of the 
Iowa Committee, we want you 
to know it has been a distinct 
honor to have had you here in 
Iowa at the 1 6th Okoboii 




Lewis Saks and Charles Vento return the 
Okoboji gavel to Cochran 
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vcnth Goneral Session continued) 



Conference. We thank you for the wonderful recognition you have given 
our Iowa Committee. I wish to thank the 1970 Planning Committee and 
Chairman Pfund for a job well done, with outstanding cooperation dur- 
ing the past year. " 

"To those of you who attended for the first time, we hope you grasped 
the feeling of the Ol^oboji Process, and will profit from the experience. 
To those of you who have attended previous conferences here at Okoboji, 
I don't think you would have returned if your previous experience had 
not been rewarding, and we thank you for coming back to help 'structure' 
this unstructured conference this /ear. We hope all of you will carry 
the leadership banner back to your own states and regions. Now with 
AECT taking a good hard look at leadership, with its new committee 
for Study andAction in Leadership, you could perform a valuable ser- 
vice in helping start more "Little Okoboji" Leadership Conferences in 
your state s, " 

"It is my belief that if a number of AECT members think positively 
about Leadership in the coming year, we can help guide our Association 
to a place of high respectability in the Educational World." 

"I would pose a few questions for you to think over on your way home: 

1. Are you prepared for leadership in the educational media field? 

2. Are you prepared to show leadership in educational technology? 

3. Are you looking to next year, and not still in the process of 
writing last year's reports?" 

"In 1942 when wc were xa World War II, I was asked to keynote a con- 
ference called the Midwest Forum on Audiovisual. In preparing my 
presentation, I looked for a good rousing war slogan and found the fol- 
lowing, I think it is just as appropriate today as it was twenty-eight 
years ago: 

GOD GIVE US MEN 
(Josiah Gilbert Holland) 



'Cod, ^;ive us men! A time like tliis Llcmands 

SiTOnj;; minds, great hearts, taie faith aiul ready liands; 

Men wliom the lust of office lIocs not kill; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who can stand before a demagogue 

Ami damm his treacherous flatteries without winking! 

Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above tlie fog 

In public duty, and in private tlunking; 

For wlnle the rabble, wkli their tliumb-woni creeds, 

Their large professions and tlieir little deeds, 

Mingle in selfisli strife, lo! FreeLiom weeps. 

Wrong rules the lantl and waiting Justice sleeps! 
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(Eleventh General SejL.sion continued) 



'Thank all of you for coming, and God speed you safely on your way 
home. The 1 6th Okoboji Conference stands adjourned at 10:45 a.m. " 



EDlTORlS NOTE: 

We take great pleasure in giving credit to several people fox^ contri- 
butions that are not described in the body of this report: 

1. To Dr. Lowell Thompson, Assistant Professor, New School, 
University of North Dakota, who served so ably as a resource 
delegate in bringing the story of the outstanding developments 
taking place in North Dakota in Elementary Education and 
Teacher Education. He made many presentations to small 
'liscussion groups during the meeting, (For a brief descrip- 
tion of "New School'', see Readers Digest, July, 1970, ''They'll 
Never Stop Learning • Excitement in North Dakota.") 

2. To Gordon Tubbs, Eastman Kodak Co. , Rochester, New York, 

for his clever f?,bles that gave him the name of "Maharishi Tubbs, " 
and brough; to the delegates several moments of laughter in 
five days of weighty discussion. 

3. To the "'Arnolds Park Fife and ?" who provided us with musical 
entertainment and go-go dancing. 



1971 OKOBOJI PLANNING COMMITTEE MEET 

For the first time, the next year's Planning Committee was appointed 
during the 1970 conference, allowing the committee to have two impor- 
tant short meetings before leaving the Iowa Lakeside Laboratory. 

At the first meeting on Thursday afternoon, August 20, 1970, the com- 
mittee was provided with an outline of the responsibility of the com- 
mittee during the coming year, with a time schedule for each event. 
Chairman Scks suggested the committee meet immediately after the 
conference adjourned, prior to lunch on Friday, August 21. 

The second 1971 Planning Committee meeting on August 21 was called 
to order at 11:00 a. m. by Chairman Saks. He asked William Oglesby 
to provide the committee with the six themes suggested for the 1971 
Okoboji Conference. These were discussed. Two of the suggested 
themes were combined to form the theme in 1971: "Accountability and 
the Media Professional". This topic received 100% approval by the 
committee. The com', littee briefly discussed dates for the next com- 
mittee meetings. Responsibility to make a decision was placed on the 
^ chairman, Lewis Saks, Adjourned at 11:30 a.m. 
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APPENDIX 



These were the concerns submitted by the delegates to the 1970 Okoboji 
Conference. They were distributed at the opening of the conference and 
used by the Planning Committee and by other delegates to help formulate 
the discussions. 



EDWARD ANDERSON 

A. What is tiie relationship of the varioiis patterns of school organization to the learner and the utilization of 
media in the teaching-learning process? 

B. Can there be developed facilities and programs which will allow for and encourage the learner to become 
a producer as well as a user of the variotis media which are available? 

C. What is the appropriate role of specialists in learning theory, curriculum, media, etc. , in the development 
and validation of learning materials to be used in individualized instructional settings? 

D. How can media be effectively used to change learner behavior in the affective domain? 

What changes must take place in teacher education programs to ensure that those individuals certified to 
teach will be able to function in a media oriented environment? 

RICHARD A.BARRY 

A. One of my major cc^cems is the methods and means necessary to follow-up on in-service training of 
teachers in educational media. Much time and effort have gone into planning of in-service courses for 
teachers. Most school districts have given salary credit for this type of activity, and justly so. The purpose 
of in-service training is to improve the quality of Xe\ \ _ ' in a school district. How do we know that the 
improvement takes place? I propose follow-up acti' ; ' 3 determine if the behavioral objectives of in- 
service courses have been met* 

B. Another concern is why the world of education moves so slowly to take advantage of educational innova- 
tions, and why innovations take so long to catch on in the world of academe. In fact, it seems that change 
takes place more slowly in the field of education than in other professional fields. Why, for example, do 
teachers use only films in their classes? Why not other media in the array of tools available? Is the problem 
one of communication? 

C. I see in t'le 70's the role of lite educational media specialist to be more in the nature of the change agent 
than in the past. The media specialist will encourage the installation of the systems approach to instruction. 

D. In the preamble to the New York City Board of Education contract with the United Federation of Teachers 
there is a key word. It is "Accountability. " This word is the important one in the 70*s. Teachers will be 
more and more held accountable to the taxpayer for results of his educational endeavors. 

E. I see for the 70's a reform in the curriculum to meet the problems of a changing world and to cope with 
the information explosion. TTiis can only be accomplished with the ufe of technology. 

MRS. ARLO BECKLUND 

A. The need to meld or "jell" the teacher, the librarian, and the av specialist. To accomplish this, the 
teacher can no longer be the principal source of information, attitudes and values. She must now be taken 
out of the middle of instruction and placed on the edge to become the organizer, planner, facilitator and 
the learning engineer, not to dispense information but to setup strategies to plug in the hardware, software 
and human ware. 

B. Thf need to make the teacher accountable for teaching every single student. The school must guarantee 
a mini.mum level of proficiency for each student. The old normal curve must go. This will involve 
individualized instruction: small group or individual. In changing to this kind of instruction, the teacher 
will h?.ve to conform to children's learning methods. 

C. The need to use all of the major strategies of the multi-medi?. approach in instruction. For instance, 
what can we do with TV? 
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(continued) 



D. The need to connect the resources of the media center to learning. Physical ccnditions will be influential. 
We have to break down the walls of tlie classroom. 

E. The need to alter tlie professional preparation of the media specialist. In the small school one professional 
person will have to staff the media center with, if he is lucky, an aide. The AV person is going to have to 
learn library procedures as well as the librarian having to learn AV procedures. Both will have to broaden 
their knowledge in curriculum and instruction. 

F. The need to establish state certification requirements for the media specialist, media technician, and 
media aide. 

G. The need to provide our student teachere and student media specialists with an opportunity to observe and 
participate in instruction in schools using the multi-media approach to learning effectively. 

4. BOYD BOL\aN 

A. To provide the multiplicity of print and nonprint media necessary to meet the learning needs of students 
in the 70's requires considerable financial support. Yet, educational institutions and systems receive 
limited funds today with which to conduct their programs, and some are experiencing 'erious financial 
problems. How, then, can we possibly obtain adequate financing to provHe the media programs designed 
to meet the learning needs of our young people? Is a "partnership" between education and big business 
the solution, or partial solution, to the financial problem? 

B. In spite of the many technological devices available today to facilitate learning and the (often -stated) 
importance of placing the emphasis on independent study and individualized learning, the classroom still 
remains tlie focal point of the teaching-learning process and the lecture method the principal approach 

to instruction. How can we change the emphasis from "teacher and instruction" to "student and learning?" 

C. Some have predicted that there will be more direct instruction brought into the home and much more 
emphasis on self -instruction in the 70's. This waild seem to indicate the need for greater and more effec- 
tive use of the television medium and for increased utilization of computer-assisted instruction, remote- 
access information retrieval systems, and other technological devices designed to aid the individual learner. 
Again, how wciild we "pay the bill?" How would an extensive program of individualized learning be made 
economically feasible? 

D. How can media be used most effectively in facilitating learning for the socially or economically dis- 
advantaged and for the blind or other handicapped persons? How can media help to solvr. some of the 
problems of the ghettos and other urb^ui areas? 

5. PAUL BRANUM 

Perhaps the conference should lend itself to the consideration of accountability. The relationship of media 
and the learner in the 70's will be based on how we have related to the learner in the past and how we are 
relating to the learner todp.y. We as teachers are accountable for these relationships 

In the future we should be held accountable: 

1. For the failure of students 

2. For the lack of motivation on the part of students 

3. For not "modernizing" education 

4. For failing to communicate with the public 

5. For the money and time spent on programs we think "might" work 

6. For failing to practice what we preach 

By becoming accountable for the results of our actions, perhaps we will become more successful teachers. 

6. ROY E. BREZNIK 

What will be the effect of the acconntnhility movement on media and the learner in the 70's? 

A. Is learning by performance contract really new? 

B. Are the results of tlie Toxarkann project recently reported by the O.E. O. as phenomenal as they seem? 

C. How permanent is the rapid learning which is achieved by performance contracts? Will initial gains disappear 
after a few montlis ? Does the contract contain a clause to penalize the company if such learnings do disappear? 

D. What are the strengtlis and weaknes.'.es of performance contracts? 
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(continued) 

E. Since the passage of time is necessary to settle the issue of retentivity of learning, should we wait awhile 
before jumping into the sweep? (25 U. S. school systems have already coirniitted themselves for contracts 
as a result of the Texarkana project). 

F. Could the same results be obtained by paying "'^hools or teachers for similar results? 

G. If learning by contract with industry is as effective as publicity seems to indicate, what is the message it 
has for the education profession? 

7. I.£E £. CAMPION 
Cr " . £ • cc dveness 

A. Anticipation 

1. The educational establishment will have to prove accountability for cost effectiveness in 
teaching and learning. 

2. Teachers will also have to bear a major share of this responsibility. 

B. Problems 

Is the educational establishment capable of developing c xt effective analysis techniques to determine 
whether oi' not they can be implemented? 

C. Future of educational technology in the ii-ip)rovement of instruction 

1. Are we capable of applying educational technology to improve cost effectiveness? 

2. Can educational technology help us be accountable in achieving our objectives? 
Redesign of Education 

A. Anticipation 

1. In 1970 major efforts will be made to completely redesign education. 

2. Tremendous strides have already been made in New York State (will make homework material available). 

B. Problems 

1. Is the educational establishment capable of redesign'' 

2. Will the community support major redesign efforts? 

C. Future of educational technology in the improvement of instruction 

Will our field be able to display a major role in any and all reJesign efforts? 
New Concepts and Curriculu m Approaches 

A. Anticipation 

1. Leaders in our field will mount major efforts in the planning and development of new concepts such 
as the humanities, visual literacy, environmental learning, sex education, etc. 

2. The communications technology field will be much more active in planning and development in the 
above areas. 

B. Problems 

1. Does the discipline of communications technology have the resources to mcxmt major problems of 
this nature ? 

2. Will the educational and commercial field be able to produce and economically distribute the kinds 
of materials necessary to mount major programs of this nature? 

C. Future of educational technology in the improvement of instruction 

1. A greater emphasis in new curriculum areas will be placed upon the field of communicatioriS and 
technology. 

2. Communications and technology material and techniques will lead in further programs for teaching 
and learning. 

U3 



8. PHIUP D. CARLOCK 

A. What pathways can be identified that will allow for media to aid in the learning and systematic approach 
in instruction? 

B. Will proper software and media allow for the output of knowledge to increase the cumuLitiv. ' u .wledge of 
any individual student? 

C. When can we in education be proficient to analyze the individual student and prescribe media and/or learning 
activities to produce a controlled behavioral change? 

D. When does the educational media specialist rightfully become the dictator of content and curriculum in die 
educational program? 

E. If media is the keynote to learning in the 70's, how do we evaluate its progress and effectiveness? 

9. MILTON CHRISTISON 

A. That education will (finally begin to) apply technology on a significant scale. 

1. Will we develop the vast numbers of trained meCia people needed for such an educaticnal system? 

2. Will we as a society provide funding for the vast amounts of money needed? 

3. Will -ve as 3 sub -profession begin to develop a multi-media ?pproach (AV + Lib. + Text materials) to 
learnijig materials and techniques? 

B. That new types of equipment will be developed with accompa/^.ying software collectio.' 

1. Will we as media experts be able to evaluate and incorporate into education what is good while 
rejecting the crud? 

(Webstere. . . "Crud. . . a deposit or incrustation of filth, grease, or refuse. . • " for examples consult 
some of our publishers catalogs under "Black Studies, " or "sex education, ") 

10. LEE W« COCHRAN 

A. What will education look like in 1980? 

I agree we have made some progress in media in tJie 60's, but it has all evolved from piecemeal productioi 
of both hardware and software, and emphasis on such things as multi-screen presentations, that could be 
primarily classified as a "nice show. " 

WRen will we in education realize we are experimenting with the most cherished and important thing in this 
country, "the minds of children. " From the developments in the late 60's, I believe we have carried the 
"old school tie" a little too far, and it is later than we think. 

While we, in audiovisual argue over the merits of whether the distribution of learning materials will be done 
in an AV Center or a Library, and who will be in charge of caring for those precious films, filrustrips, tapes, 
etc. , the children of this country are rioting against the "system, " and we are the "system. " 

It seems that in educaticn there is more "passing the buck" than in most any other industry in diis country. 
The administrator blames the teacher, the teacher blames the administration, and they all blame parents 
for not "bringing their children up right " 

This country has always seemed to think that money was the answer to everything. We have spent billions 
of dollars on education in the past twelve years, but has it given us a better education for children? Oh yes, 
it bought new projectors, new films, and related materials, but can we prove they have i..ade a major con- 
tribution to learning? 

B. What can the delegates to the 16th Okoboji Conference do to point the way to improvlni^ the educatiaial 
system so it will be acceptable to the children and youth of this country? 

Possibilities: 

1. Develop a series of working papers relating to the overall problems in education, and indicate how we 
think integrated media could improve this program. 

2. Could the above proposed working papers be prepared so they could have open-end statements that 
other educational groups could and would be willing to use in study programs? 

3. How can we best approach other educational groups in such a national study of "restructuring the 
educational system" to meet the needs of students in the 1970's? I am aware of some of the studies 
already started. 
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UDA COCHRAN 



We need people chanRcrs . 

A. I am concerned that in our efforts to improve instruction we tend to focus attention on products and processes, 
but ignore the importance of people. We are knowledgeable in the use of "software" in "hardware"; we dis- 
cuss communication theory and advocate a systematic approach to instruction; we have not spent enough time 
developing people capable of influencing people, — preparing the leadere to change the attitudes of admini- 
strators to change the behaviors of teachers to provide opportunities foi' students to learn, — preparing the leade 
to influence the people who pay the educational bills and pass the legislation affecting education. 

B. We need leaders to tackle many questions. What is the purpose of a professional association? What is the 
responsibility of A£CT to the learners of the 70*s? How will *he schism developing in the educational com- 
munity--NEA vs. its former departments, ;ECT, AASA, AAHE, ASCD, etc. —affect public education? Will 
the power struggle and emphasis on teacher welfare diminish the teacher's stature in the eyes of his students? 
Who will inspire a love of seeking truth, joy in learning, respect for the rights of others, and dedi :ation to 

a cause greater than self, v/hen the teachers are out on strike? 

C. Wc have the technology to provide learning opportunities uniquely suited to individual needs. How do we 
develop the people to make this potential a reality for every learner? How much time do we have to work 
this miracle? Is the educational establishment — with its chain of command, its traditions, its teachers with 
temire, its rigid colleges of education, — an immutable object? Or can education change as nccJjcl to guide 
the irresistible forces of social change? 

D. Wh.^t should be our attitude toward the commercial compy/iies who, long accustomed to using techn ogy to 
identify and solve their problems, are so convinced that tec hrc'ogy ciiu imj ve instruction that the^ » 
willing to guarantee that their materials will produce a 'j^r-ecr ie J -evoi of achievement for a stated percentage 
of pupils enrolled, or they don't get paid? 

E. Is there a danger that we r^iay become so enamo;ed o. the IMC concept that the pioneering, missionary spirit, 
historically characteristic of AV personnel, •vvili br; divniuishcd? Hew do %ve make ourselves realize that when 
we are proclaiming the need for changes in education, we also must continually change? IMC's are serving a 
good purpose now but they will not be the last vvt^rd iu providing learning opportunities for students. 

NILE D. COON 

A. How can we incorporate into our educational pri>j?,Tam m.ore technological applications toward the improve- 
ment of learning and at the same time provide for increased humanistic aspects in education? 

B. How can we assist the institutions of higher education in their quest to improve teacher training programs so 
as to have greater awareness of and actual experiences in the applications of technology in education? 

C. What provisions should be '"onsidered for providing supplemtintal and a.Tipportative and instructional media 
materials for individualized instructional programs and modified adaptive learner programs. 

D. What proviricns can be incorporated into oiu* educational programs to include greater dissemination of infor- 
mation obtained through research and development so as to avoid duplication of efforts in the pursuit of edu- 
cational improvement? 

E. What will be the effects of the applications of industrial learning in the schools? Example: How can an 
industry guarantee that it will teach and get desired results when in education we can offer no guarantee? 

F. Should steps be taken by education to help guide the informal mass media influences upon tlie learning of 
preschool children? 

ROESRT M DIAMOND 

If the instructional programs that evolve during the 70's are to meet the needs, interests and abilities of each 
student, they will require effective utilization of media. It is only by the ^ rocess of relegating to independent 
study the presentation of information that we can truly individualize instruction by making maximum use of 
student and faculty time and talent. This approach to education is not possible without the proper application 
of instructional materials and equipment. 

In effect, it is only with the availability of new media that the new patterns of instruction can be effectively 
implemented within the range of existing resources and fiscal limitation. Without media, true individualization 
is impossible. 

To accomplish this we need a n_w concept in the design of materials, in the structure of facilities, in the process 
of education, and in the role and capabilities of those of us in the media profession. 
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14. ROBERT C. GERLETl I 

A. Why don't v/o have replicable, transportable systems or models for teaching content and skill areas at all 
levels? 

B. What should be the relationship between man and machine? 

C. What effect on the use of media will the union movement in education have? 

D. What is the role of ERIC in education? 

E. To what extent can the field agree on a thesaurus for bibliographical information on all types of media? 

F. Kow do we provide leadership programs for people in all stages of development in the field? 

G. What is the role of broadcast television, ITFS, and closed-circuit systems as they relate to instruction? 

H. Can we apply system:; analysis to the selection of media in most learning situations? 

I. How do we develop field testing abilities and skills so that we can measure the effect of the use of media? 

J. What kind of rescvrces are necessary to use in media urban areas? 

15. JOSE:-^ F. GIORGIO 

Oncf agreed that technology will display a deiinlte role, learning tlieoristsmust address themselves to the 
variables, that will influence and shape the curriculums of the ^O's. As these variables permeate the human- 
ization of learning and our desires for the improvement of instruction we should not forfeit (Xlt high standards or 
re?jonsibility of selection. 

My concerns are directly associated with conditions that surround the learning environment as they reflect the 
ne(;d for: 

A. Certificated personnel in positions that are directly responsible for the eifective utilization of media. 
K Systematic plans designed for the evaluation of media in accordance with the instructional objectives. 

C. Self -instructional programs in which students can perform tasks at their own rate. 

D. Elaborate pre-service and in-service programs training teachers in the selection and effective utilization 
of media. 

E. Public commitment for the support of instructional programs envolving the use of media. 

F. Maintaining local control of educational programs as: 

1. Our need for state and/or federal funding increases. 

2. The "systems" designed for instruction by the giants of the educational industry are made attiactive, 

16. JACOB A. HAROIAN 

A. Mario D. Fantini of the Ford Foundation recently said "we are exp)ecting ^n educational system rooted in 
♦he 19th century to solve 20th and 21st century problems - diversity is needed in our schools. " What is the 
role of instructional technology in bringing about this much needed diversity in our schools during the 70's? 

B. In 1969, .<;chool districts thrcxighout the country had their budgets rejected by concerned voters. To insure 
that this does not happen again many school districts are turning to Programming Planning Budget System 
(PPBS). What effect will its use have on the use of technology and educational media in the improvement 
of instruction in the 70's? 

C. "Accountability" is the word of education for the 70's. The emphasis will be on what learning results have 
been achieved. How does one evaluate the performance of the educational media leader as he tries to 
improve instruction in the 70's through the use of technology and educational media? Should the results of 
education be subject to audit? What are the implications for the educational media leader of the "perfor- 
mance contract with private industry?" 

D. In the March 1970 issue of Phi Delta Kappan David Engler expressed concern about the dehumanizing effect 
instructional technology can have on education. How can we use irstructional technology in the 70's to 
humanize our curriculum? 
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E. Federal funding of ecu cation has in many instances produced poor results. What criteria can be established 
to stimulate creativity and innovation in the 70's through the use of federal funds? "Can the poor results 
achieved through the use of federal funds be avoided if proposals requesting federal funds are based on 
specified performance* objectives?" 

F. Will the joint Standards for School Media Programs as developed by ALA and DAVI really bring about an 
improvement of instruction in the 70's? 

G. What is the role of educational media in the improvement of instniction in the 70's under? 

1. The Tuition Voucher Plan 

2. The Pupil Teacher Contract Plan 

H. How can we use technology and educational media in the 70's to combat the problems of drug abuse and 
increased sti'dent activism? 



HAROLD E. HILL 

My principle concern is that the ccnierence must not lose sight of the fact that the emphasis must be placed on 
the ^Learner" rathe i than the "Media. " We must concentrate, during ou: deliberations, on what we want to have 
happen to the learner and then consider how the proper application of the media to established learning objectives 
will help the student reach those objectives. 

I am concerned that we not talk about "imposing" media on an already existing curriculum or learning situation; 
but rather, that we discuss ways of working with fellow faculty members to take a "new look" at their courses with 
the objective of "integrating" media properly so as to bring about optimum results. 

I am concerned that we not let methodology "get in the way" of good learning. This seems to happen often when 
practitioners merely begin to try to find ways to "use" media, because it seems to be the "thing to do. " This is 
merely another way of exprecc?ni; my fear that we too often start at the wrong place in our examination of how 
the media can help in the 'earning process. 



RICHARD D. HUBBA RD 

Assumption: That in ipite of all our efforts we have not progressed so much in the past 40 years that new hopes, 
new developments, nev goals and objectives, and new approaches can be anticipated for the media field in the 
70's. 

Problem: A critical evaluative analysis of the past decade is necessary to give direction for the next. Specific- 
ally, how and why has media made learning more meaningful and how can media be more efficiently and effec- 
tively applied in the learning process? 

Anticipated topics: 

A. General relatedness of designm^j curricula for a changing society, developing behavioral objectives and 
systems analysis for education change. 

B. Media applied in differing learning/teaching strategies: 

1. Special emphasis on individualized instruction 

2. Large group 

3. Small group 

C. Use of media in assisting the learner in personal and world problems - mental health to environment control. 

D. Application of media in special learning situations — disadvantaged, handicapped, gifted, etc. 

E. Accountability in the media field as related to the problems of: 

1, Purposes of and means for the "educational revolution. " 

2, Professional and para-professional training in media (elaborate on the competencies). 

3, Implementation of "standards. " 

4, "Talking" with groups - inside and outside of education. 

5, Defining the total Ed Com program - who we are. 
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19. MAYO I. HUIS^/tAN 

A Do we as educational media specialists give as much consideration to the learner's uniqueness ^ we do the 
' uniqueness of a particular medium? Let us use all modes of communication for all they are worth, but let 
us at all times keep relevance, readiness, and the learner's uniqueness in mind. 

B. What assurances do we have we are building into instnictional systems design the necessary flexibility to 
meet the unique needs and aspirations of the individual learner? 

C "Media for the learner in the 70's" -Are we as media specialists prepared to answer (^estions to 

public as well as our school patrons on matters of accountability, cost-benefit ratio, etc. , usmg acceptable 
research designs and statistically significant findings? 

D. Report of the Commission on Instnictional Technology. -Can we as a leadership group study careftilly the 
many facets of this report as they pertain to the learner and focus in on a course of action for the 70 s. 

E Instructioial technology is not only hardware but it is also a process by means of which we apply the 

research findings of the behavioral sciences to the problems of instniction. How can we as media specialists 
help the learner and more specifically the lay citizen resolve this red herring betwee i humanism and tech- 
nology? 

F There is a frequent assumption that content must be associated with just one type of carrier and that a 
group of students can best learn a particular fact or concept by means of a single carrier of knowledge. 
Are we as media specialists giving due consideration to matching the uniqueness of an individual learner 
and Ms style of learning with the most appropriate carrier of knowledge that most closely matches these 
learner characteristics? 



20. CHARLES R HUNGER 

A. Implementation format for ALA/NEA Media Standards. What do we try to implement now and what do 
we delay? 

"All the films, filmstrips, recoixls, programmed texts, television, and computer programs do not fill 
more than 5 percent of these class hours. " The above quote is taken from the recent Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor publication entitled TO IMPROVE LEARNING and gives an indication of the somewhat 
minor role media is presently playing in the school rooms across the country. It becomes apparent to this 
writer that we have not done a good job in selling the media to teacher, administrator, student, parent 
or most important — the taxpayer. 

B. Is a marriage needed, necessary, or inevitable between librarian and audio visual specialists? 

Lq Ohio new certification scheduled for implementation J:^nuary 1, 1972, lists one media certificate. 
The old library and audio visual certificate will be elimi ated. Is this an assurance that the learner 
will have greater opportunities with media in the future or does this merely complicate matters? 



21. SISTER SIGRID HUTCHESON 

A. Media and the Learner 

1. Do we have common criteria for "good" education? What do we want the child to become, to 
value to sense to enjoy, to understand? How do we want him to behave toward others; to what 
do we want him to commit himself? Are we satisfied with a low drop-out rate and high economic 
efficiency as criteria of success? 

2. Does the direction we are going in individualized instruction emphasize things at tlie expense of 
people, production more than the learning process? Is the student learning to live with, learn 
from and communicate with others? 

3. The college student of the 70's is the Sputnik-NDEA-ESEA product of the 60's. He wants his edu- 
cation to be a process of living, not a preparation for life. He says the real world is people. What 
type of structure or non-structure, mediated or non-mediated instruccion will meet his needs and the 
needs of the society of the 70's? How are these needs different from those of the preceding decades? 

B. Media in the 70'r 

1. Are we ccsiscious of the type of learning environment we are creating for our students ? What is the 
relationship between the limited environment of the school and wider environment of life? Since 
the amount of learning that occurs outside the confines of the school is becoming increasingly 
significant, what is our responsibility as educators in trying to shape this wider environment? 
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2. Conlronteti with the magnitude of the information explosion we jgrce that we cannot possibly teach 
all about a subject. Can we use media successfully to teach what a subject is all about? Are some 
forms of media simply new disgni:;es for the teacher lecturing, i, e. , the authority figure imparting 
information ? 

3. There are demands for new kinds of leadership in the media field. 

a. We need a more scientific theory of educational communication so that we can help to 
explain and j^edict the outcomes of educational practices. Can we effectively diagnose 
a student's learning style and educate him accordingly? 

b. We need pt ople who are trained for a role somewhere beUvf^pn the professional educational 
psychologist cind the day-to-day classroom teacher in orde** o implement successful mtciia 
programs. 



22. JERROLD £. KEMP 

I interpret the th«^me oi the conference - Media and the Learner in the 70's - as referrinj; first to "the learner" 
as the individual student engaged in individu jlized or independent learning experiences, and then tlie role of 
meilia as how to best serve the learner in this situation. These questions need attention: 

A. What is known about individual learning styles, such as verbal, Wsual, mechanical, and so forth? In 
what ways can tiiey be recognized so that the students can be directed to most suitable experiences? 

B What principles of learning are most suitable for application to individualized instruction? 

C. Is thore a model or pattern of instruction that provides the most efficient process to assure successful and 
meaningful achievement by the individual according to his specific needs? 

D. In general, what role can media best play in individualized leaming experiences' 

E. Which media are particularly suitable and adaptable for individualized instruction? 

F. For using specific media, what equipment types and brands are most u'*^ful? 

G. What facilities are nece:3ary for using media in individualized programs? 

H. What instmctional planning processes are useful for designinp; individualized leaming? 
I. What is the role of the media specialist in this planning process? 

J. What successful individualized instruction programs are taking place around the country and on various 
educational levels? What role does media play in each program and how has the local media specialist 
been involved ? 

I would hope that answers to the above questions could give us a firm basis for: 

1. Justifying to other educators the key role that media must play in instructional programs in the 70's. 

2. Changing the role of the media specialist from his primarily custodial function to the true professional 
working as a co-equal on instnictional development projects. 

The excellent report of the Commission on Ins.ructional Technology to die President and Congress should receive 
our attention. Then, how do we, as highly caalified communicators, convince our political leaders of its 
importance for tlie future of education in the 70's? 



23. ROGER A. KUETER 

Learners differ. They differ in abilities; they differ in how readily they can memorize, in how readily they 
can come up with a correct answer to a straiglit-forward question, in their capacity for producing a variety of 
answers to a given problem, in their speed of visual perception, in their cognitive approaches, in the way they 
perceive themselves. 

It should be obvious that recognition of such differences by those planning instructional procedures would facili- 
tate the educational process;. Here I use recognition to mean that learning acquired from any instructional medium 
is largely a fimction of t\vo classes of factors exerting influence over the learner's behavior. These two classes of 
factors are: 1) those external to tiie learner, and 2) those internal to him. The external factors or variables include 
all techniques that the instmctor employs to prepare and maintain the physical features of the instructional setting. 
In addition, external control includes any academic activity by the instructor, computer, or manager of the instruc- 
tional situation related to die presentation of material. The internal factors or variables are the various aptitudes 
of the student. Cronbach (1967) defines aptitude as a generic term referring to, "any individual difference variable 
which functions selectively v/ith respect to learning, that is, which appears to facilitate leaming in some students 
and some instructional treatments while limiting or interfering with learning in other students and other instructional 
treatments. " 
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A. My concern here is whether or not educators, i.e. , media peisonnel, instructors, administrators, and all 
those involved in instruction, are going to be willing to undertake a systematic exploration of the learner's 
aptitudes which presents an extremely woruplex picture? 

B. If systematic exploration is to be undertaken, which of the apti^Jc > classified as intellectual, physical, 
social or emotional is the most iuiportant, if any, and what approach of investigation 7S the ?^c6t feasible? 

Intellectual characteristics can explored in terms of mentp.l ability and achitvemenl; physical character- 
istics might include the aevelopmental aspects of the child; social characteristics maybe exainineu in terms 
of socio-economic status, ^/^alues, social structure, and the like; emotional characteristics maybe included 
under such headings as personality, motivation, attitudes, temperaxnent, or interest, (Manion, 1970). 

C. If it is worthwhile to isolate a particular aptitude, che next relevant concern is seeking means of affecting i:. 
The probV.2m focuses upon determining whether sny interaction occurs between a selected internal variable 
oi the learner and a selected external factor, (in our case the utilization of media). 

If tlie above concerns are achieved, instruction in the Seventies will be more individualized and personalized. 
Majer, (1970) siimmarized the problem well in the state me jt: "One of the goals of research in instructional 
technology is to determine how to assign specific media to communicate best the concepts of particular learn- 
ing materials. Thus, through the judicious assignment of media appropriate to the type of learning task, con- 
tent, and individual learning differences, the goal of multi- media is to reach a greater level of instructional 
effectiveness tfian any single mode of instruction. " 



Crcnbach, Lee J. , How Can Instruction Be Adopted to Individual Difference? In P.obert M. Gagne (Ed. ) 
Learning and Individual Dif f erence, Columbus, Ohio: Merrill Publishing Co. , 1967 

Majer, Kenneth, "Differential Relationships Between Personality and Performance Under Dissimilar Modes 
of Instruction, " AV Communication Review , 18:169-179, Summer, 1970. 

Manion, Raymond D. , The Effects of Student Characteristics , Teacher Characteristics , and Characteristics 
of the Instruction Upon the Academic Performance of Disadvantaged Elementary and Middle School 
Children , Proposal submitted jointly by Audio- Visual Center, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana; 
IPAT, Champaign, Illinoisj and Mid-Continent Regional Educational Laboratory, Kansas City, Missouri, 
1970. 



24. LEC^ LAKE 

A. Presid^^nt Johnson's profound dedication to strengthening education was unprecedented. Federal aid to 

education brought new and additional teaching material^: and equipment. Physical facilities were expanded. 

Concern: The crisis in education in this Nixon administration. How can we as educators be more know- 
ledgeable and involved in Legislation in order to make our congressional representatives and the public 
aware of the need for a high priority on education. 

B According to the AASL-DAVI standards the needs and requirements of today's educational goals have 
changed. 

Concern: A new definition of the role oi the teacher. 

1. For effective use of the teaching tools and to successfully integrate them into the curriculum 
there is: 

a, A need for revision of teacher training in higher education to meet the needs of the new 
approach — mini-labs, teaching teams, computerization, programming, proper use of 
physical facilities, etc. , etc. 

b. A need for in-service teacher training to incorporate new strategies of teaching and learning. 
C. Is media meeting its responsibilities? 

Concern: 

1. Is instructional technology making integrated use of all media? 

2. How can the learner have greater access to productive experiences? 

3. Is instructional technology emphasizing its use on tlie reconstruction of knowledge, not just 
re production of knowledge. *Edgar Dale The News Letter, May, 1970. 
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The followiti^^, is from a speech by Wjrren L. Ziegler in his addrr ss to the Eighth j^nnual Conference of the 
National Committee for Support of tlie Public Schools, March 22-24, 1970. This is quite pertinent to the 
conference topic. 

'The traditicaial response of the school system to changes in technological, societal and normative 
factors taking place outside of schools is to attempt to pull the teeth of threats to the legitimacy of the 
system by introvi-.:cing, at an exceedingly slow pace, instructional and curricular reforms. It is tiae 
that the hardvare (the instructional technologies produced by revolutionary breakthroughs in communi- 
cations and information processing devices) to accomplish such reforms may become available during 
the next ten to twenty years at acceptable costs. But the social and psychological consequences of 
introducing this new hardware are yet to be seriously examined. These consequences — for new definitions 
of teachers' roles , student behavior, system accountability , the decision-making apparatus, financial 
outlays, And educational goals have yet to be carefully thought through. " 

25. CARL A. LANG 

In recent years in the education field the word "accountability" continues to pop up. In connection wiUi this 
word is the term "behavioral objectives. " When working with behavioral objectives, this tends to individualized 
instruction for each student. This then brings the following questions to mind: 

1. How will the role of the classroom teacher change? 

2. How will tlie role of the student change? 

3. How might the administration of a school system have to change in order to utilize individualized 
instruction. (Credit hours, 50 min. classes, end of quarters, semesters, failed, grades, etc.) 

4. What changes might have to be made with hardware presently used in the media field' 

5. What direction will the software have to go to adapt to the individualized approach to education? 

I would also like for us to lo^k at what the individualized approach to education will do to the individual. Will 
this niake him too much of an individual? Where will the contact be so<"Uny with other people since I believe 
this is more important than being able to add 2 and 2 to get 4. We still n^ve an obligation to the student in 
terms of his social well being as well as his intellectual. 



26. MARVIN H. LAVIN 

A. The term Visual L i teracy is appearing in audiovisual literature with increasing frequency. Yet, little 
progress seems to have been made toward defining, and virtually no development relative to conceptualizing 
this expression. With passage of time, we show increased dependency upon visual communication. At the 
same time, we seem to assume that our target audiences are able to receive and correctly "read" these 
messages without benefit of prior training. Are we to believe in a genetic inheritance-factor which provides 
us witli this innate ability? Perhaps we are convinced that in the process of maturation we develop this pro- 
ficiency in a "natural" way. Before too much longer, we must be able to answer the following questions: 

1. What is Visual Literacy? 

2. Must it be taught or is it acquired "naturally"? 

3. If it can be taught, what is the best way to teach it? 

B. Educational technology is a threat to the majority of teacht-rs. The role of technolo^r/ and auto-tutorial 
in the education mix should be carefully described in order that many unfounded myths surrounding their 
use may be dispelled. Only to the extent that we are successful in allaying the anxieties of teachers will 
we succeed in bringing the benefits of instructional systems to the learner. 

27. MILDRED H. LAVIN 

A. We have come a long way since Robert Mager's behavioral objectives arrived on the educational scene. 
The importance of determining student behavioral outcomes has become accepted. My concern is that too 
often the "good word" is not shared with the student. Not making known to the student the reason for and 
goals of his task contributes seriously to failure at learning attempts. Unless objectives and the rationale 
for them are shared with students, the instructional system is lacking in two major factors. The learner must 
view his task in terms of meaningful goals made obvious to him. As media people responsible for the design 
of instructional materials and systems, and as leaders who set the model for others who prepare materials for 
learners, we should insure that the rationale for the task and die student's behavioral outcomes are made cleai 
to him . 
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B Let m soeak out, loud and clear, against the use of the term "Audio-Visual Aids" ^^'^^^^f^^^'^/^'^.^' ^ 
"if , "'^ IT L^^^*i^ Kr,iH» hark thP imaee of educational communications and relegates it to the 
I nH S s\tter s^tis i?h^ ha?L Se^^^^^^^^ Ut US substitute Audiovisual Resources (if indeed they 
:™Wnd enc^Lg X ir i^te^al aspecrof iBBtructional systems. If *e materials are used as supple- 

meitary or r^ediaC^ey should aL be viewed as Resources, not Aids. These messages are the education, 
not aids to it! 

28. GERALD R. McKAY 

A What can we do about getting some similarity between states in the requirements for teacher preparation 
^different classes^f p«i^ns in instinictional media in both audio visual centers and those combmed with 
library responsibilities? 

B. What is an effective division of the work in IM centere - production, in-service training, distribution, 
teaching, public relations, counselling. 

C. How can we get manufacturers to provide more compatibility in equipment such as video tape recorders, 
2x2 slide projectors, super 8 sound-on film? 

D How can wc (tet together and agree on some of the terminology used to describe our work in its various 

CTnects^ Granted Uiat job descriptions are not the same from one system to another it still should be pos- 
sible fodescn'be similar positions^th Similar terms. This would facUitate our exchange of :deas when we 
use staff lists from different places. 

E What techniques can we use to show cost conscious budget committees C .£ our work is economically sc«nd 7 
In <^er woX, hovTcan we measure our results and compare them with tne cost of our inputs? This is cost 
accountability. How do we do it? 

29. FRANK I. MANZI 

A What role should we have in conjunction with the manufacturers and producere of instnictioiial media and 
SLare? C^ the impact of software and hardware be greater on the learner in the 70's if communications 
people are directly involved in creating said material? 

B. What effect will the para-professional have an the learner in the 70's. 

C There seems to be a widening schism between library peisonnel and communications people. It seems to me 
if there is a problem, efforts should be made to unify so the learner benefits. 

D. Can shared services, e. g. , repair service, TV, etc. for a multi-district operation benefit the le^er? 

E. Has the radio been forgotten? What about media as conveyed through this medium? Have we become too 
visual-~what about listening skills for our learner in the 70's? 

F. Should we not try to provide peisonalized instniction on a wide scale thrcxigh educational media in the 70's? 

G. Curriculum design based on the individual le mer. What role will media play? 

H. Large print books? 

L The handicapped and the tape recorder. 

J. The teaching of English to the "slow" learner through the use of pictures, i. e. , Visual Literacy. 

K. More teacher and student involvement in the creation of media. Teacher and student design systems would 
better mesh with curriculum as stmctured within a school district. 

L. The Educational Communications persons should spend more time with teachers and students in the classroom. 
Hi^ impact on the learner through demonstrating proper use (how, when, & why) of media will be mvaluable. 

30. MICHAEL W. MELLO 

As a delegate to Okoboji for the 1970 conference, I was instnicted to list my concerns for the conference. If 
this were asked of me Airing 1969, I would have easily derived a long ist of concerns especially ^J*^;' °/ 
year's topic, "Media and the Learner in the 70's". In January of 1970 1 was ^ked to become a member of fte 
Se Ed Media Standards Committee of the Rhode Island Department of Educatiai whose 
develop m^dia standards for Rhode Island for presentation to the Board of Regents After these were developed 
Sased on fte Nat^alltandards), it was decided that the committee would remain m existence as a certificatiai 
committee to develop a media certification proposal for the Board. 
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With each passing meeting and draft proposal, I became more and more concerned with the actual, real affect 
of the media standards on media programs. I can picture in Rhode Island commimities purchasing equipment 
only for the sake of meeting standards; of superintendents selecting unqualified persons as theAr media directors 
in order to get on the bandwagon: all because the Standards , national and state, are vague in those very areas 
where they should be strongest. My concern for the conference therefore is: 

Rather than focus attention on the internal relationships of media and learning in the 70*s, I feel 
it more relevant and valuable for this DAVI - University of Iowa Okoboji Conference to focus on 
policies and standards which will greatly affect school media programs. My first concern then is 
the affect of the joint Standards on school media programs. 

While most so-called "media specialists" readily agree with the quantitative and budgetary recommenda- 
tions of tlie Standards and the majority with the stated philosophy, problems arise in the areas of imple- 
mentation, staffing, certification and internal communications. 

As tiiese Standards and their various local modifications being adopted in many states will have a signifi- 
cant affect on media and the learner in the 70's, I suggest that we develop a position on the problem areas. 
If any one topic is to dominate Okoboji, this topic would be of most value to ; and my State organization. 



31. MARGARET MILLE31 

A. That media appropriate to his needs and cul^tural background be readily available to each individual 
leamer in the 70's. 

1. That we take the leadership and responsibility we should in devising systems of instruction 

to meet individual needs — incorporating terminal performance objectives, corrective feedback, 
evaluation, and validation. 

B. That we in the educational media field devise ways to keep other educatore from carrying into the 70's 
their quite common misconceptions about the professional AV person being a technician Interested primarily 
in hardware and methods of incorporating its use in the learning-teaching process, but with little background 
in curriculum or in theory of education. 

C. That there are signs of jealousy between AV and library personnel — to use "pre-Media" terminology. Both 
groups are in the communications business. Both are responsible for efficient, effective storage and retrieval 
of information. Both should be willing to work as a team to offer improved learning opportunities to boys 
and girls. 



The topic as presented is, of course, far too broad to be discussed in the time that we will have available. 
The topic must be broken down into smaller units. At least three major sub-topics come to mind: 

1. The leamer as a viewer of media. 

2. The leamer as a user of media. 

3. The leamer as a producer of media. 

These can be further divided into sub-sub-topics, etc. This, I am certain, we can do at the conference. 

I am, however, more concemed with the teacher or director of learning (librarian, peer group, para -professional, 
etc. ) than I am with the learner himself. He, the leamer, has always been several steps ahead of the teacher in 
the utilization of the media in his own personal communication (the telephone is one example. Even today, how 
many teachers use the telephone to bring information into the classroom?) I feel that our conference time would 
be better spent in exploring ways of (1) preparing teachers to use the media with their students; (2) helping the 
Director of Leaming to direct the individual priogress of the leamer; and (3) teaching the teacher to be a profes- 
sional leader of a team. 

In short, I have faith in the ability of the leamer to leam with the media; it is the teacher who needs our help 
leaming to utilize the media. 

I also feel a committee should produce a set of working definitions of our more common words so that the dele- 
gates can converse with intelligence. May I suggest "The Changing Role of the Audiovisual Process in Education: 
A Definition and a Gl iry of Related Terms", A VCR Jan. -Feb. 1963 as a convenient starting point. 

33. DALE MONTGOMERY 

Historically, the leamer has had a close relationship with the printed media. We need to explore and expand 
this relationship to include a balance of print and non-print media. In such an endeavor several factors should 
be considered. ^ 0 i 



32. 
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A. Institutional Factors 

1. Are universities moving toward a balanced program of utilization in teacher preparation programs? 

2. Are parents ready to accept more media for their children? 

B. Program Modifications 

1. Will media be used within the traditional framework of the curriculum, within the stmctural-procesu 
curriculum or in the chUd centered curriculum? Will new approaches be required and used within 
each framework? 

2. Who will develop and control the use of media-.tiie tcacht^r, the media specialist, or the learner? 

3. What effect will corporate "contract" learning units have on the program and media utilization? 

C. The Learner 

1. WUl greater use of media prepare or help the student to cope with technology in life? 

2. Will media stifle creativity or permit its fulfillment? 

3. Will media become a humanizing force withL. the learning environment? 

4. Will media manage the learner or will the learner manage the media? 

34. THOMAS A. MORSE 

A. The philosophy of education must change widi advent of the media immersion. What therefore, should 
be determined as the basic premise of the "new" philosophy necessary to mcorporate the new media 

. computers, machines, VTR, systems, planned program budget, accountabUity, etc. I believe this is 
a serious question that is being avoided at the moment. 

B. Pereonnel - who is going "to learn" the learner - what type of educational training will be necessary in the 
70's - how about support personnel - will retraining become an integral part of instruction m the /O s - what 
contribution should be made by the local, sUte and national government? Is the media specialist Ime, staff, 
both middle management or what? The media specialist must be oriented to how students learn rather than 
how teachers teach . 

C. Media education must be explained adequately to the public in order to gain the proper understandmg and 
support needed to incorporate a multi-media approach into the educational pattern of tomorrow. How can 
this be accomplished? Who should assume the responsibility? 

D The topic of the conference "Media and the Learner in the 70's" indicates the need for establishing multi- 
activity learning techniques, in other wonis, a toUl incorporation of the formal educational patterns with 
the emerging and less formal approaches utilizing small group instniction, self-instruction using rnedia as a 
base for learning in greater depth to provide a proper base for living in the complex society of today and 
particularly tomorrow. Therefore, I would like to see the subject discussed from a 3P pomt of view- 
Purpose. . . Planning. . . Program 

35. SHARON K. OWEN 

A. A look at the role of the media professional 

1. How does his role affect the learner? (Do the career concerns of the professional make him lose 
sight of the effect of "more, new, and better" on the learner?) 

2. How will the role evolve in the 1970's? 

a. In relation to other professional educators? 

b. In relation to the learner? 

B. Training programs for the professional. 

1. What do training programs generate for the practitioner in the field? 

a. Research? 

b. Innovations? 

c. Policy and ethical statements? 1 2 *3 

d. Applications? 
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2. Is iUv. trainee roceiviiiR practical experiences which will adequately prepare him for his role in the 
field? 

C. Evaluation, research and accountability. 

1. Are the goals and values of instructional technology stated in a testable manner? 

a. In what way do these goals and values affect curriculum and the learner? 

b. Are they in conflict with those of the learner? 

c. Are tliey in conflict with those of teachers, administrators, or par a -prof ess ion a Is? 

2. Do we demand rigorous evaluation procedures built into the systems we produce or help to produce ? 

3. Does the evaluation benefit the learner or provide for more efficient management of the system? 

4. What responsibility does the instructional technologist have to the learner as to quality of materials, 
curriculum and outcome? 



36. J. RICHARD PFUND 

Media and th(^ learner have become one of the most critical issues for the 1970's, not because of the educators 
acceptance 'Jie efficiency and effectiveness of new techniques, but because of the demand by the leamer for 
relevance, fa/orable learning environment and immediacy. For too long our electronic age students have been 
asked to "shift into low gear" when they enter the classroom. We in education MUST begin to realize the dif- 
ferences in students of today and those who were entering our schools a few years ago. The learners of today 
are concerned not with the twentieth century, but with the twenty-first centiiry in which they will spend more 
than half of their lifetime. 

Education based on developing a capacity for continued leaming by the individual has become a necessity. 

No longer can we depend upon the teacher as the transmltLtr and the student as the receiver and applier. Usable 

information is being generated too rapidly for society to survive with this type of educational system. 

We must, then, develop new roles for both the teacher and student and use the most appropriate balance among 
facility arrangements, materials input, human resources and machine utilization to accomplish the educational 
objectives that are a MUST for the youth of today. 

I am concerned that we: 

1. Have not considered the leamer as our primary interest. 

2. Have not developed an awareness of the leadership that is required. 

3. Too often depend upon media in the existing curriculum format rather than a new blend of educational 
experiences to meet the needs of a school population that never knew a day without television, computers 
and satellites. 

4. Must begin to develop understandings that media will provide for the restructuring of curricula designed 
to create freedom which encourages the leamer to work beyond the actual organizatioii and prescribed 
elements. 



37. VIRGINIA PLUMLEY 

My concern for "Media and the Leamer in the 70's" is based on the so-called "generation gap. " On campuses, 
the students (the leamers) are demonstrating against the administration. The students justify such actions by 
saying those over 30 have made a mess of things. They maintain thac the materialistic capitalistic swine are 
too concerned with self-indulgence, thus providing a poor example for the youth to follow. The older generation 
maintain those under 30 are too young, too inexperienced to make any mature value-judgment. Consequently, 
the result is what I term "communication gap, " rather than "generation gap. " 

Now, how can we, as media specialists, use the "tools" of our trade to bridge this gap? 

38. CALVIN R REED 

To complement the educational experiences offered in eight curriculum classroom laboratories the College 
^ of Education, University of Nevada, Reno, has created a Media Center for Teacher Education . The Center 
provides: (1) direct leaming experiences using a wide array of hardware and software, (2) access to new 
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educational development; designed to improve learning through instructional technology, (3) experiences in 
developing instructional models utilizing a variety of leaminK resources, and (4) the opportunity to create, 
produce and experiment with curriculum materials with individuals and small groups. 

From freshman to graduate level, students are exposed to a variety of learning experiences and a broad array 
of resources and media. Especially important is the use that student teachers make of the learning resources. 
And faculty members are continually developing new learning resources for student use. 

Issues and Concerns* 

A. The Media Center is to a degree developed along the new guidelines. As yet the public schools in Nevada 
are still in the talking stages. What can a College of Education do to speed up the development of media 

centers? 

B. Too much of tfic new media is just used by some staff members as "extra chores" or *^usy work. " How can 
tlie new media become an integral part of the educational experiences at the college level? 

C. Of great concern is the staff member who talks a lot about new media but uses none of it in the college 
courses. 

D. What are the accepted competencies that future teachers should have? How can these be developed? 

E. Are there some types of learning experiences with media that all teachers should have? At the college level 
should greater emphasis be placed on certain types of media as compared to the elementary and secondary 
schools? 

F. We get a negative reaction to programmed courses by college students. What is the answer? 

G. What are other teacher education institutions doing to prepare future teachers for instructional technology? 



39. A. C. RIDDLE, JR . 

A. The intergrating of mediated instruction into the normal classroom procedure until there is no longer a 
noticeable change from the non-mediated to the mediated, i. e. , "We will now stop teaching and show 
a movie, " concept. 

B. Develop an awareness on the part of all teacher training institutions for the need of courses in the correct 
utilization of non-book materials to improve the learning environment. 

C. More closely relate audio visual materials and their usage to educational accountability. 

40. CHARLIE W. ROBERTS. JR. 

A. The approach of teacher education institutions departments in their training of teachers as related to the 
learner of the 70's. 

B. In-service training to update teaching skills and methods of teachers as related to newer media. 

C. The lack of materials and equipment in institutions of higher education in regard to the training of teachers 
as compared to material and equipment presently found in elementary and secondary schools. 

D. Measuring educational effectiveness in regard to media and the learner. 

E. Implementing innovation in the schools. 

F. Need for focus on the student and life -planning. 

G. Media and the learner of the 70's bringing about creativity, ability to question,' and to analyze. 

41. TED ROHR 

A. How can educators accurately evaluate the effectiveness of media as it will be utilized in future years? 

B. Assuming that "accurate evaluations" encourage the iiFs- of educational media, how can it be more 
appropriately implemented into curricula? 

C. How can we insure the availability of adequately trained personnel required for the media field for edu- 
cational appointments? 
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42. LEW SAKS 



A. Relating to tlie total teaching/learning climate in 1970, finds media specialists witli a paradoxical respons- 
ibility about reading. The relationship of reading and linearity now moves close to problems and possibilities 
of perceiving through media. These separate and different but kindred human factors are becomiivg closer 
entwined in any serious appraisal of how we learn in 1970: what we use in 1970 and what's "in" and what is 
"out" in the classroom. 

Reading and mediated modalities --is there not some defining here which needs exploration- -fill the environ- 
ment of today's I amer in constantly shifting styles and forces. 

As the school turns to tlie screen and to the earphone, the long time "selling" audio visual specialist cannot 
claim "victory" for his wares. He now can claim being a part of the teaching/learning process in no uncer- 
tain terms. In this new status he has every right to sit down with the reading establishment and together 
re -define the nature of the teaching/learning process in 1970. Notice the word was "redefine" not "reinvent. " 

B. An offshoot of the above is the crisis in educational journalism about media. The magazines that speak for 
and about us tend to share our professional uncertainties. As change advances upon us, the journals too need 
new formats and new styles. Most of all they need new insights into what is happening in mediated learning. 

We owe these magazines we read so zealously feedback. We should in this way help them share with us 
understanding of what we are abOut in 1970 with our tool kit of media dropped into the still very traditional 
classroom box. That traditional box houses many millions of students in various stages of perceiving and 
growing and needs clear examination. 

C. Curriculum design remains an important but still a very "mixed" bag. The traditional goals of curriculum, 
self-realization, skill mastery and cultural improvement-continue to animate dialogues about curriculum 
design. Now the impact of the information explosion and the impact of the generation gaps demand re- 
interpretation and renewal of the goals of American education. Svch new think must be the continuing con- 
cern of the media specialist. The meaning of curriculum mi^/t be examined clearly and forthrightly by the 
entire media establishment. The audio visual professional properly concerned could in this concern be the 
catalyst who supplies the raw facts and hard data about the growth of mediated leaniing and its newest 
implications. 

D. Part and parcel of the above three over-arching concerns is the crucial matter of instructional materials 
design in 1970. Materials producers share with us serious need to ask "what should be produced?" for what 
purpose? and in what style? These are more than $64.00 questions in a dollar sense and in a learning sense! 

How obsolete are traditional film styles becoming in the age of Aquarius? Does the fast editing and rapid- 
fire delivery now take over in the classroom? Do schools need zoom and boom? What about traditional 
classic films and other media titles? Do they retain their flavor, should they be withdrawn and new starts 
made on nourishing the classroom with academic film acrobatics that seem to move today's youth and inter- 
pret the world and information in 1970's spectrum of styles? 

43. LOTSEE P. SMITH 

A. Defining the problem 

1. What are the unique problems of this group of learners? 

2. What are their sociological, cultural and educational needs? 

B. Setting sociological, cultural and educational objectives 

1. On what basis (by whose standards) do we set these objectives? 

2. What should some specific learning objectives be ? 

a. Cognitive 

b. Affective 

C. Identifying techniques and skills in successful learning experiences 

I. What is the role of the media specialist in developing techniques and skills for successful learning 
experiences ? 

D. Planning and organizing me lingiul curriculum 
1. What are desired eductions i changes? 

a. Classroom procedures 

b. Content and quality of material 



c. Organizational structure 
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2. How does the environment affect the learner? 

3. What relationship between teacher instructional behavior and pupil performance is desirable? 
a. How can the media specialist affect teacher instructional behavior? 

4. What is the role of media specialists in curriculum development? 

a. Should the media specialist provide extended rr^rvices to improve educational opportunity for 
the culturally different learner? If so, what shculd they be? 

5. How can the quality and content of methods and materials be improved to meet special needs of this 
group of learners? 

6. What types of programs are bein^ and/or need to be, developed for this type learner? 

E. Motivating the culturally different learner 

1. How can media enhance motivation? 

2, How can we overcome negative attitudes and improve achievement? 

F. Potential of media in assisting the culturally different learner 

1. How can media be used to adapt and modify methods and materials to be more effective in this area 
of education ? 

2. How can media be used to stimulate initiative ? 



44. SILAS S. STAMPER 

During the past few years there has been a slow, gradual change in the educational media field. The role of 
media has slowly changed from that of tool and supplement to instruction to that of presenter and tutor. This 
change, now referred to as the systems approach to education, places media and technology in the key role in 
the educational program. The systems approach brings role changes for both the teacher and the media pro- 
fessional. These changes will require a tremendous program of professional education for both teachere and 
the media professional at both the pre and post service levels. A major role of the media professional has 
always been in-service education; this new development will demand much re-tooling and upgrading. 

These changes suggest the following concerns: 

A. A system of in-service education to upgrade and update media pereonnel. 

B. Professional media personnel with skills and competencies need to staff media programs. 

C. A professional organization for media professionals that could certify that its membere have the competencies 
and training necessary to perform their jobs. (Example: AMA, RN, ADA) (These would be a number of 
specialists like doctors. ) 

D. National accreditation of educational media programs. 

E. National accreditation of educational programs for media professionals. 



45. ARTHUR M, SUCHESK 

Media, as applied through Instructional Technology concepts, will have a volatile impact on our development 
and user population through the implementation and enforcement of a realistic acccxmtability system. 

With the specter of contract education, the voucher system and exotic technological breakthroughs looming on the 
visible horizon, educational systems in the 70*s will experience severe buffeting as they go thrcxigh the pangs of a 
rebirth. The future of media is being cast by those Instructional Technologists who are applying systematic ap- 
proaches to the organization of program goals, curriculum design, learning strategies, communication and evalua- 
tion techniques. 

The 1970 Okoboji delegates should explore, in depth, the critical steps required to assure the role of accountable 
media in the 70's. There exists a need to standardize the orientation in Instructional Technology. We need an 
aggressive, national public relation program to sell the merits of Instructional Technology. 

There exists a pressing need to provj'ie realistic Instructional Technology in-service training and experiences to 
educators and specifically to Instructional Technology graduate students. Are we training enough Instructional 
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Technology Goneralists who are equipped to function In the real time world? Experience shows that most 
Instructional Technology graduates are ill-equipped to face the onslaught demands of a tough administration 
engulfed in the accountability era ! 

Can we continue to ignore the impact of remote access technology in tl^e 70's? Will we be overpowered by 
traditionalists and obstructionists in the 70's, or will we unite and marshal our brainpower forces to implement 
realistic educational systems that will best serve the needs of the learner and not catei- to obsolete institutional 
traditions. 

For the 1969 Okoboji Conference, several concepts were submitted. Some were never fully explored and finalized. 
I, herewith, resubmit the following 1969 concerns that are vital for the 70's. 

A. Requirement 

A realistic approach to curriculum media design. A real time appraisal and evaluation of the target populations 
involved; terminal performance objectives; evaluation, validation, and corrective feedback techniques employ- 
ing the systems approach. 

Discussion 

Establish standards and design a collection instrument to serve as a national guidance model for local curric- 
ulum-media specialists to use in formulating a structure in their own custom-designed program needs. 

B. Requirement 

Extensive national duplication of effort, cost and curriculum-media materials development that are not 
systems--and terminal performance -oriented, and that by and large have no accountability or verification 
system built into them. 

Discussion 

Vendors produce materials that are highly marketable, ignoring the subject areas of lesser market value. 
The market seems to be flooded with duplication of materials in predominant subject areas. A priority list 
of subject headings and systems standards requirements should be prepared and given to vendors for their 
product attention. 

D. Requirement 

With the 2S% national mobility in cur population factor, we have an urgent need to standardize curriculum 
(especially in the occupational training areas) in order to insure commonalities among the mobile population. 

Discussion 

Design and produce techniques and systems that will insure curriculum and media compatibility between 
national regions, thus insuring the mobile portion of our population immediate access at acceptable levels 
into schools or industry across the nation. 

46. ANGELIN TAYLOR 

A. How can media support individualized instruction? 

1. We continually talk in educational circles about individualized instruction and yet when a group of 
educators or media specialists gather to discuss and evaluate Individualized Personal Instruction, real 
knowledge usually takes a back seat to personal opinions. 

2. Many colleges and universities profess to have courses that teach what IPX is all about, but few really 
know what to do with the software and hardware in a self-contained or pod type environment. 

3. We should setup in-service programs for Media Specialists and administrators that will clearly demon- 
strate how media can effectively support individualized instruction. 

4. We believe that this conference could set criteria or guidelines for an in-service program on how to 
teach the techniques of individualized instruction, fully supported by properly selected media. 
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47. GORDON TIJBUS 

"Media and tiie Learner in Uie 70's" is the topic selected lor the Uitii Lake Okoboji Educational Media 
Leadership Conference, Most of us will be concerned with the technical media aspects, but it occure to 
me that we must give some thought to Uie leadership aspect. Every delegate to tiiis conference has been 
selected because of his present or future leadership responsibilities or capabilities. 

There are many different ways of leading, many kinds of leaders. Consider, for example, the marked con- 
trasts between the politician and the intellectual leader, the large-scale manager and the spiritual leader. 
There have been many solemn descriptions of the qualities needed for leadership without any reference at all 
to the fact that the necessary attributes depend on the kind of leadership under discussion. Even m a single field 
there may be different kinds of leadership with different required attributes. Think of the difference between a 
military hero jnd tiie military manager. At Okoboji we are concerned with educational leadership. 

If educational action is to occur, certain functions must be perfonned. The problems facing the group or organiza- 
tion must be clarified and ideas necessary to tneir solution formulated. Objectives must be defined. There must 
be widespread awareness of those objectives and the will to achieve them. Often tliose on whom action depends 
must develop new attitudes and habits. Educational change machinery rnust be set in motion. The consequences 
of educational effort must be evaluated and criticized and new goals set. 

A particular leader may ccntribute at only one point to this process. He may be gifted in analysis of problems 
but limited in his capacity to communicate. He may be superb in communications but incapable of managing. 
He may, in short, be an outstanding leader without being good at every aspect of leadership. 

In my association with the audio visual and educational media fields I think that I can observe that many of our 
professional people are accustomed to the kinds of problems that can be solved by expert technical advice. It is 
easy for them to imagine that any educational, commercial, or social enterprise could be managed the same way. 
Obviously, the supplying of technically correct solutions is only one part of the leadership responsibilities. Leaders 
have a significant role in creating the state of mind in education. They can express the values that will enable 
education as a whole to move forward. They can conceive and articulate goals for better education. 

The challenge of our meeting at Okoboji is to, on the one hand, devote our enerc;ies to the topic but, on the other, 
be ever mindful of the responsibility of our individual leadership roles, remembering that we are dealing in futures 
--the potential to be realized in human lives. We cannot expect a generation of school children to pay the price 
of wasted years for finding out the hard way, along with us, that we were wrong. Wc have to be right the first time! 

48. lAMES E. TULLY 

A. The role of instructional technology in humanizing instruction. 

B. The role of instructional technology in inter-personal and group communication. 



49. CHARLES J. VENTO 

In this decade, media personnel should assert their leadership towards the ultimate objective, the student. Even 
though the media person continues to verbalize his interest in the student, successful provision for effective and 
efficient instruction seems to elude him. One cannot claim he is performing a real instructional (curriculum) 
service when his duties are merely administering an audio visual center. Therefore, to assume the leadership role 
in education, the media person must not be concerned with things (machines) but the process (technology of learning). 
Increasing technology and technological developments temps one to use systems to reduce human interface (machines) 
rather than produce interactive patterns (procews). The emphasis must not be dehumanization in the design of media 
systems, but upon increasing the potential for human development and self-fulfillment, (See Ellul and Roszak) 

In the 70's will the criteria for design of learning experiences be based upon student reactions and needs or will media 
people continue to determine the essence of instructional design by using the "things'* priority. Will it be possible 
to literally force changes in production or will the status quo (bureaucratic rituals) dominate decisions? An example 
of this dilemma occurred in a recent audio visual meeting when students participated in a film vie wing -re action 
session with members of the conference. The students reacted very excitedly to the films and asked, "Why can't 
we have ihese films in school?" Producers in attendance said, "We can't sell them to the audio visual people. " 
My deep concern is: Who is making the decisions and by what standards or by what right does one (media librarian) 
have in the ultimate selection? 

Too much material is produced for the sake of production. What is needed is a clear delineation of objectives in 
terms of learning based upon effectiveness of message design to instruct (learn). How do we use criteria for relevance? 
Effectiveness? In media design? How does one assure production-learning quality in the medium selected for the 
instructional experience? 

The television production "Sesame Street" broke tradition with instructional television design. Media to this time 
has only reflected existing teaching techniques; media must create teaching techniques. Some newer films have 
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begun to break traditioti witli film design. Classroom techniques transposed In media (are?) (are not?) effective, 
especially in die film-television medium. How can we provide for the proper "man-machine" interface in media 
design? (Teacher, student, media) Arc single media productions more effective tlian modular units ? Do extended 
series of films-television provide for more effective Instruction than single (supplementary) pieces? Design strategies 
must be concerned wi.h teaching-learning strategies. Can media teach through the inquiry-discovery approach? 
What role docs it play? Is media only applicable for teaching in the cognitive skills? Is tiie classic introduce - 
show - follow-up" outdated and useless? 

Should media be acquired to strengthen instruction? Does it strengthen rather than be a peripheral "time filler?" 
How can we convince the powers of tradition that media is essential? Note ; These questions seem to be obvious 
and well worn cliches, however, recent financial problems are causing administrators to eliminate media services 
from budgets - first. The need in many cases is to demonstrate tiiat media left out of instruction reduces effec- 
tiveness, efficiency and relevancy. Improved instruction is dependent upon use of media but we need convincing 
evidence to gain respectability so that choices for dollars are not from the media budget. 

How and what Is the most effective and efficient metiiod of disseminating Instructional experiences? What objec- 
tives are needed prior to decisions about dissemination? Can media be justified In terms of learning effectiveness- 
per dollar spent? Is there a formula to establish a system for determining cost/benefit? What criteria are needed 
to establish parameters of cost/benefit for learning? 



Ellul, Jacques. "The Technological Society" 

RoKzak, Theodore. "The Making of the Counter Culture" 

Heinich, Robert. His dissertation on instructional technology model and media development. 
Latest issues of Educational Technology 

"Kindergarten May Never Be the Same" - TV Guide ^ July 11 (by Richard Doan. ) 

50. MRS. VIOLET L. WAGENER 

Concerns which I would like to discuss at the Lake Okoboji Conference fall in three categories. The third category 
is directiy connected with my work in the new ERIC Clearinghouse for Social Science Education. The scope of this 
clearinghouse is social studies, social science education and social education. 

A. Using media to change teacher and citizen attitudes about education. - Mass media are subtiy effective in mass 
attitude change. What are these techniques? How can their effect be controlled? Can they be used validly 
by educators ? 

B. Effecting a total instructional system approach with alternatives for each student. - How can we make "in 
school" learning as significant as "out of school" learning? Which is suitable for in school, which is not? 
Do we need to take a hard look at both content and process as they now are outiined in curriculum? How 
about true independent study and individualized instruction programs through institutions in the community 
other than schools - the public library? What are the institutional parameters of a total instructional system 
approach? 

C. How can instructional technology be used in social education? Is there a valid relationship? Can the dis- 
semination use of microfiche be expanded - color? computer storage? 

51. HOWARD B. WEBSTER 

While our schools have improved over the years, we were not meeting the needs of the learner in the 60's and 
we are presentiy facing a major crisis in our schools in the 70's. Student unrest and rebellion against school and 
authority, the drop-out, dmg abuse, parental criticism of the schools, and failure of the public to provide adequate 
tax support are only symptoms of the problem, and indicate our inability to keep up with rapidly accelerating 
changes in our culture. 

Our primary concerns for the leamer in the 70's should be: 

A. How to exert leadership in effecting changes to meet rapidly developing educational needs. 

B. How to stimulate innovation and creative thinking in the areas of instructional development, curriculum 
reform, individualized and self-motivated learning activities. 

C. How to stimulate and develop new attitudes in teachers. . .reducing authoritarianism, discipline, the 
importance of grading, and die teaching of "facts". . .emphasizing and exploiting the innate curiosity of 
children, the fun in exploring and seeking answers, and the effective and creative use of media in learning. 

D. How expedite communication school and public, administration and teachers, teachers and leameis, learners 
and parents. 
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(continued) 

Posjslble solutions to the above problems hinge on Uic old question of the media man. 'Wio am I and what 
Is my function in t!ie teachinR-leamlng process?" 

Sa, ARNOLD WINEGARDEN 

A. What responsibility does the audio visual personnel have for increasing awareness of educational supervisors 
and administxatore in the need fa greater utilization of educational technology? 

B. What can the media do to improve teacher-pupil relationships in tiie changing curriculum? 

C. Has the media any forward looking position for a more understanding political life for the student and the 
community? 

D. What is the role of the media specialist in the study and changes of our curriculum? 

E. How does the media specialist get recognition in tlie educational hierarchy? 

53. LYNN H. BROWN 

A. How to convince die school administration that personnel and materials and equipment pay off. 

B. How can the state education department, state association, and univcKnty compliment each other in the 
total program. What are the roles of each? 

C. There is a need to work with the professional at the grass roots level on practical problems even more than 

wh;it is done presently. 

54. LYNN COR WIN 



School principals, the key to instructional change, do not practice the media concept, (fused library and audio 
visual) even ^ough they claim to and talk of it often. 

Equipment technology is several years ahead of the software that is presently available or obtainable by schools. 
Teacher education and in-service in the proper use of media has lagged far behind the materials now available 
to instructors. 

Because of the conservative nature of school administrators and tight budgets it has been impossible to get 

schools to assign a person the responsibility of building coordinators and give them released time or aj>prc^riate 

compensation. 

55. FRED F. HARCLEROAD 

Regarding the topic, "Media and the Learner in the 70's, " my most immediate concerns are as follows: 
A. Anticipation regarding trends 

1. Demands for fairer and more equitable educational opportunity for ethnic minorities of all types 
are intensifying. 

2. Preliminary results of the 1970 census indicate that currently disadvantaged minorities, particularly 
black Americans, are moving into the suburbs in a much greater proportion than had been predicted. 

3. Universal access to higher education will have been virtually accomplished by 1980, primarily through 
development of comprehensive community colleges and institutes of vocational and occupational educatio 

Education's various publics will expect, and must receive, far more significant evidence regarding 
"value-added" to each student by the educational program than has been true in the past. 



4. 



Educators will be expected to be successful in providing a "value-added" component with very little 
reference to the motivation of their students. ("Social" promotion, on the basis of maturity, will 
be automatic into the thirteenth year and perhaps the fourteenth year of most educational programs. ) 

Basic school patterns for public support will provide 16 years of education running from age 3^ to 4 
through age 19 to 20, with increasing developments of educationally-oriently child care for children 
of working mothers after children reach the age of six to nine months. Some mature, formerly- 
retired citizens maybe responsible for such child care centers, rather than being delegated to retire- 
ment homes and complete n on -productivity. 
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EiKictttors 05 u whole will, in most caaes, not have permanent tenure and will probably be protected 
by some form of union contract for relatively short terms of from one to four years. Stress In many 
of these contracts will be upon accountability of the Individual educators and salaru-f may very well 
be based on some form of efficiency or accountability measures. If this prevails, h will be very 
unfortuiuite, since mucli of the past professionalism and evangelism of teachers may vanish. 

Tlie home education center may be fairly well developed by 1980 and certainly will be available for 
use before and after formal school hours. Learning opportunities will be far more carefully structured 
in mini-courses, and the continuous progreil system of education should be widely used for students 
who do not need remedial help at particular developmental stagcb. 

Almost every subject In the curriculum will have been thoughtfully and critically programmed. The 
work of the teacher and of the professor will have moved from being a direct communicator in many 
areas to that of evaluator of programmed material and developer of appropriate means of evaluation 
of achievement of carefully designed objectives. The teacher will serve as a direct line of communi- 
cation in those areas where attitudes are concerned, where Important Insights and r?lationshlps demand 
disciission and require "pointing -out. " 

B. Problems and future of educational media 

1. "Mediists" will be members of ^he design team for the planning of many courses. 

2. They will also be responsible for the production of new or varied materials which are unavailable from 
commercial sources in a particular situation. They should be completely aware of content needs in 
each field and of media available in various forms to achieve varying objectives in the academic fields. 

3. "Educational delivery systems'* (a concept comparable to current medical or health delivery systems) 
will be of major importance. Media personnel with various types of design, production and admini- 
strative skills and capabilities will be necessary at differing para -professional and professional levels. 

4. Many media personnel (or instructional technologists, if you prefer) will be in the employ of profit- 
making companies. Such companies will be performing br^h *einedial and basic Instructional 
responsibilities for school districts, colleges and universities- on a guaranteed basis and assuming 
the "production" of various levels of competence in specific areas of knowledge. 



56. LESTER L. HAMILTON 

A. What will the industry concerned with closed circuit television finally recommend as the standard width of 
video tape: 1/2 inch or I inch? Will price compatibility and portability produce a leaning to the 1/2 inch 
tape ? 

B. Should a school district with an enrollment of 60,000 pupils establish a central system media center in view 
of the new Standards for School Media Programs recoramendatiomthateach ichool building have its own 
rather complete media center? 

C. If the answer to question B is in the affirmative, what should such a system-wide center contain and 
what should be its objectives? 

D. What would be the approximate initial cost? 

E. What would be the annual operating and maintenance costs? 

F. At what budgetary rate should these costs be figured? 

57. RICHARD G. NIBECK ^ 

A. Will the use of mediated self-instruction become an important element in the trend toward individualization 
of instruction within the next ten years? Is it now an essential element? 

B. Who are the individuals making the methodology decision in the present educational establishment? 

C. Is the media person to serve as a systems design engineer at the methodological and curricular level or is he 
to serve the system after the decision has been made? 

1. What is the present practice? 

2. What should AECT/DAVl strive for? 

3. How best can this be accomplished 
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D. Art- tht iv . iKMKh traiiu-J spi'dalists In n'SUMm JosiRti to effect ;i si^tKlicant impact on student dolhIs lor 
the ni'xt tiMi yoare? 

E. Of what signiflcinco to tho role of media and technology is the recent revelation that tJicre is a teacher 
excess for jH>ss!bly tlie next ten years or more? 

r. What is tlie siRnificance to the futnre of AECT and its nienibei"S of the ;issociation name ch;uige 
G. What is the student's view of media in the instructional environment? 



58. ROBE RT HEINICH 

A. I am not at all sure tiiat the laws and policies governing education in tlie states are goinp; to be flexible 
enough to pcnnit large-scale applications of technology in the sct:ools. We may have to make some 
drastic changes in order to j^ermit the public school system to survive. I am ^ akin^ here about state 
aid formulas, accreditation policies, certification requirements, and collective bargaining regulations. 
Many of tf«ese laws and regulations inhibit the introduction of technology. 

B. We need to encourage private industry, regional labs and R G D centers to generate enough varieties of 
curriculum to permit a student to build his own educational program. It's only thrtAigh technology that 
we can really individualize instmction witli wide stud.mt choice of basic curriculum paths and I am con- 
cerned tliat we might not encourage a sufficient number of curriculum packages licsigncd for independent 
study. 

C. In our emphasis on devising bchaviorally sound instruction, I hope we do not lose sight T tJie child's 
affective development and that we do not permit our preoccupation with behavioral objecti/es to limit 
us to stimulus materials of very narrow band width. We could easily wind up with stimukis-poor, 
response-centered learning materials. IPI is an example of what may remain a very narrowly conceived 
program in regard to the use of stimulus materials. 



59. ROY B. MOSS 



How to make effective use of close-circuit television and video tapes in a small college: In spite of the 
many projected uses of television, actual use of it leaves something to be desired. There is no doubt in the 
minds of all of us that television can make an outstanding contribution to higher education. This is evident 
by outstanding programs in many of our leading institutions. Many of these programs center around a com- 
mercial orientated campus television center. Not enough is being done in the use of television as an instruc- 
tional tool in the small college program. Here arc a few questions I would like for the conference to address 
itself to: 

1. What methods or techniques may be employed to orientate the administration to the possible uses of 
close-circuit television as an instructional device? 

2. What possible approaches can be used to educate the administration of the college to the financial 
need of instructional television? 

3. Are there government sponsored projects that will finance instructional proposals? 

4. What is the role of close-circuit television in meeting the needs of the culturally deprived college 
students ? 



60. DAN ECHOLS 

My concerns regarding "Media and the Learner in the 70's" are: 

A. TheLearner. We must, through the most effective use of educational technology, assure the learner of 
an education in the 1970's to prepare him for the 2000's. 

B. The Teacher . Wc must convince the teacher that he can reach a higher level of professionalism through 
the proper application of educational technology to teaching; and learning. 

C. The Educational Technologist. We must help the Audiovisual Specialist of the 50's, who successfully 
became the Instructional Media Specialist of the 60's, to make the quantum jump to the Educational 
Technologist of the 70's. 

D. The Public . We must show the public tliat the proper use of educational teclinology can make possible the 
level of education that is essential for die children of the 70's, imd, for which, we as educators will be 
proud to b , held accountable. 
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How can wi' Ui'vrlop .4 mcilLi-orii'iitiMl rmi'u'ulum to incliult' imlivi^fiiaUz^'t! iii.stnu'tion muI to ''ffrctiVL' ly 
involve the stiuient in i)) (>)Miiiuun li'.unitii^ enviroiinuMjt 

The philosophies itul polic ies of seliool ;uhninlstrators in ^em^nl imi onrrionluni speci.ilists in particular have 
not Kept abrea.sl witli tuliu .ition.il tin hnolo}.;y. In spite ot reni irluihli' advances in the development of macliiiics 
and incthcxls for more eflrctiv^* teachiTi^, the sc'liool "establishment" continues to think in terms of the traditional 
textbook in t lassrooms. Oranleil there are many exaiTiplt*s that can lie cited to tiisprove thiis alleviation, but for 
pur|H>ses of this discussion we are conci»med with the root ot thi* problem whicli ty]iifies education toilay. 

We believe an answer to tliis problem is more student and media specialist involvement in curriculum design. 
When a curriculuni is beini*; planned --how often are me<lia |)eople invited to a.ssLst in the development oi Um- 
curriculnm~-identifyin;^ those areas of learning tJiat can be effectivt'ly implemented through the proper classroom 
use of medi.. ' How often are students invited to review and evaluate the "learning" effectiveness of tlie curriculum':' 

We believe that tfiese are significant deficiencies in our curriculum phuming and thinking. It has been said that it 
takes a generation to die out hefori; new ideas can be implemented. I submit that this is not necessarily true and 
that we c;ui do some tiling about it at this conference. 

McLuhiui jnits it this way-- 

"It is a matter of the greatest urgency that our educational institutions realize that we now have civil 
war among these environments created by media otlu'r than the printed word The classroom is now in 
a vital stniggle for sijrvival with the immensely persuasive 'otitside' world created by n*'W informational 
nu'dia. tdm. ition must shift from instniction, from imposing of stencils, to discovery--to probing and 
exploration and to the recognition of the language of forms. " 

62. VICTOR M. RIVERA 

A. My first concern is "myself" in respect to an objective allocation of resources. 

B. My sec onci concern is witii the ways of getting evidence to account for oui expenditure in media or 
technology, 

C. My third concern is to determine a classification in terms of efficiency anci effectiveness "of spin off" 
from a diversification of strategies dealing with technology. 

D. A fourth concern is with the pro's and con's of accountability for learning m -i Centrali/cd State Organization. 

63. JOHN BULLARD, WILLIAM OGLESBY , DONALD LACOCK . ROBERT LONG , AND JAMES KENT (Group 
contribution of Iowa representatives) 

The need for mandatory refresher courses for all educational media personnel to retain certification to be 
emphasized in "Guidelines for State Certification", 

Initially, "mediated" instruction is more expensive than "traditional" instruction. Since there is little empirical 
evidence which shows the superiority of "mediated" instruction, what might be a reasonable rationale or strategy 
for medi<i personnel to sell those who control the funds on tJie appropriateness of this investment. 

What arc the absolutely necessary competencies of media personnel who will join teams to plan instructional pro- 
grams--thc list must be kept to a realistic length. 

Two major factors prevent the effective collaboration of teachers and media spccialist--thc absence of released 
time, and the sliortage of funds. What might be a successful strategy to reduee the effect of these barriers. 

Why can't there be a brief definition of the profession and its sub-categories which could be used by those who 
arc asked, "What does an Educational Communications Technologist do?" 

Federal funds seem to be available for new programs for special educational projects such as underprivileged 
students, potential dropouts, special education, etc. Fewer funds are available to develop programs which 
wcwld train die persons who would direct imd participate in those ograms. Perhaps we have the "cart before 
the horse". 

Is individualized instmction a realistic goal? Is it ..ally possible? Is it economically feasible? Does it adequately 
prepare students to function in a society of mass communication, mass production, mass recreation, etc. 

Lack of empirical evidence regarding media due to the short term nature of experiments. How can we get support 
for experimental programs which will be distributed over a perioci of years--perhaps a man's lifetime. 

Whether or not the Ph.D. in media is realistically a research degree--or should be--or d(ies the structure of edu- 
cation, and cur role in it, require that we be the "D" part of educational R G D, i.e. , should we be development 
specialists with very pragmatic concerns. 
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A graduate program in Educational Media can app>ear busy and populcxis and be blessed with extensive facilities 
and numerous amounts of equipment and materials, yet be failing in its intended purposes. Training programs 
are saturated with philosophy anc^ structured to identify the newest methods of equipment utilization and materials 
production yet fail to give the student the most prized possession — experience. A well-fcxinded concern is that 
instructiaaal and service programs need to be more thoroughly integrated. It is agreed that present curriculum 
structures are necessary and useful but are usually less than half of a student's required milieu of knowledge. The 
following concerns related to the above statement come to mind. 

A. How can the instructional and service programs be integrated to allow internship or similar training 
experiences for graduate students in media. 

B. Would a catalytic agent for change, such as an Educational Development program, be beneficial in helping 
to reform the graduate curriculum, 

C. Problems for which solutions must be found are expressed in the most generic of terms such as limited 
resources, increased enrollments, shortage of faculty, and the increased demands for research in the field. 

D. Problems involved in the funding of instructional programs are always an issue. New means and methods of 
financial appropriations must be carefully analyzed. Most new dollars are being placed into the general fund 
to cover new enrollments, consequently, the development of the existing program and facilities is suffering. 

E. A better utilization of federal funding is high on the list. 
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